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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Story  of  Don  Comodo,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Ironside. 

"  Don  Comodo  was  thus  christened  by  a  diplo- 
matic friend  of  his,  whom  he  met  in  Spain  • 
and  when  he  asked  his  rather  facetious 
acquaintance  wlvy  he  had  bestowed  upon  him 
such  an  appellation, 

"  '  Why,'  replied  the  diplomatist,  '  because 
you  are  an  easy  sort  of  man,  quiet,  almost 
imperturbable.  You  are  a  man  not  to  be  put 
out  of  your  way,  especially  where  only  the 
interests  of  others  are  concerned. 

"  '  You  are  a  man  fond  of  your  pleasure, 
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2  HOW  HE  CAME  TO  BE  CALLED  DON  COMODO. 

but  yet  more  so  of  your  ease,  so  that  you 
often  lose  the  enjoyment  of  the  one,  that  you 
may  not  encroach  upon  the  other. 

"  *  This  love  of  ease  makes  you  selfish,  be- 
cause your  theory  is,  that  without  selfishness 
there  can  be  no  ease. 

**  '  You  are  idle,  because  activity  demands 
effort,  and  effort  is  the  disturbing  power  of 
ease. 

"  *  When  you  cannot  bend  circumstances  to 
yourself,  you  must  commodiously  (Senor  Don 
Comodo)  bend  to  them. 

"  e  You  would  give  up  any  opinion,  however 
sound,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  defend 
it;  and  you  do  not  much  respect  principle 
when  it  offers  itself  to  conscience  as  a  bar  to 
gratification. 

"  *  Voila,  then,'  said  his  friend,  facetiously, 
and  good-naturedly,  'why  I  have  christened 
you  "  Don  Comodo  ;"  '  and  Don  Comodo  could 
not  but  acquiesce  in  the  propriety,  at  once  of 
the  name  and  of  the  definition. 


DON  COMODO  S  PERSON.  6 

"  His  friend,  however,  knew  only  one-half  of 
his  character.  There  was  a  good  deal  more 
in  it  than  met  the  eye." 

Solomon  learnt  further  from  his  new  friend 
the  following  particulars  : — 

"  Don  Comodo  was  the  younger  son  of  an 
old  and  highly  respected  and  respectable 
family.  He  was  not  only  the  handsomest 
member  of  it,  as  a  youth — the  most  genteel 
in  air,  manner,  and  address,  but  he  ripened 
into  a  manly  beauty,  with  which  few  could 
pretend  to  vie. 

"  His  height  was  five  feet  ten ;  his  limbs 
were  symmetry  ;  and  they  were  terminated  by 
feet,  the  admiration  of  every  ball-room. 

"  His  hands  were  as  white,  I  cannot  say  as 
pure,  as  snow ;  but  they  were  kept  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  order  and  im- 
provement. His  nails  were  pared,  filed,  and 
rubbedr  till  they  took  a  form  the  most  elegant, 
and  looked,  in  substance,  like  mother-of-pearl. 

"  He  applied  at  all  hours  the  finest  soaps, 
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4  DON  COMODO  S  PERSON. 

lotions,  and  emollients  to  keep  his  hands  soft : 
and  he  wore  only  delicate  kid  gloves  to  keep 
them  clean  and  cool. 

e(  The  contour  of  his  countenance,  and  tout- 
evsemble  of  his  person,  were  so  prepossessing, 
that  I  never  heard  of  any  one  who  was  not 
struck  by  them.  The  cast  of  his  face  was 
Grecian.  His  small  mouth  was  chiselled  into 
an  expression  rather  classically  severe ;  but 
there  were  one  or  two  dimples  in  the  vicinity 
of  it,  which  mitigated  this  severity,  and 
told  of  a  latent  placidity  of  disposition.  He 
even  had  some  pleasantry,  and  might  have 
had  some  goodness  in  his  composition,  but 
that  it  was  swallowed  up  by  an  overwhelming 
selfishness,  which  was  the  essence  of  his  nature. 
The  darkness,  characteristic  of  the  Attic  coun- 
tenance, was  relieved  in  his  by  light  blue 
eyes,  which  better  shadowed  forth  the  serenity 
than  the  acuteness  of  the  Achaian  people. 

"  Yet  were  his  eyes  not  without  intelligence 
The   predominant  expression  of  them,    how- 
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ever,  was  one  of  calm  and  equable  placidity. 
They  could  look  tenderness,  and  even  melt 
into  tears ;  but  it  was  only  when  some  point 
was  to  be  gained,  conducive  to  his  own  gra- 
tification, and  toward  the  effecting  of  which  a 
well-feigned  sympathy  with  others  was  of 
some  consequence. 

"  His  disposition,  like  his  countenance,  was, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  quiet  and  subdued. 
It  was  not  so,  however,  when  passion  was 
excited,  or  self-interest  was  either  attacked  or 
allured. 

"  His  heart  then  burnt  with  a  fire  not  the 
less  quenchable,  that  it  was  little  perceptible  ; 
nor  the  less  corroding,  that  it  was  kept  under 
by  the  cooling  process  of  calculating  reflection. 

"  Don  Comodo  thought  life  too  short  to 
warrant  the  spending  of  the  greater  part  of  it 
in  speculative  inquiry  into  what  is  right,  and 
the  sorry  remainder  in  self-mortifying  efforts 
to  give  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  ethical 
reasoning. 

"  He  found  himself,  de  facto,  a  man,  with 
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passions  to  which  it  was  agreeable  to  minister  ; 
with  laziness  which  it  was  pleasing  to  indulge  ; 
and  with  selfishness,  for  the  gratification  of 
which  it  seemed  alone  desirable  to  live. 

"  How  to  procure  the  greatest  amount  of 
this  gratification,  at  the  least  expense  of  per- 
sonal trouble,  seemed  to  him  the  grand  secret 
of  life. 

"  He  thought  the  sultan  the  happiest  of 
men,  as,  reclining  on  silk  and  velvet,  he  se- 
lected from  a  whole  seraglio  of  beautiful 
women  the  most  beautiful  for  his  enjoyment. 
The  door  is  there  barred,  said  Don  Comodo, 
against  all  but  eunuchs.  Coffee  exhilarates 
the  languid  spirit ;  and  opium  ministers 
oblivion  to  the  moments  of  satiety.  There  is 
neither  the  fatigue  of  constantly  pursuing 
beauty,  nor  the  mortification  of  being  rejected 
by  it. 

"  He  considered  that  with  others  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  as  they  might  be  made 
instrumental  to  his  own  well-being  and  self- 
indulgence. 
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*  He  put  on  the  semblance  of  virtue, 
merely  as  a  passport  to  the  good  graces  of 
honest  men,  and  more  especially  of  virtuous 
women.  He  even  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
that,  constituted  as  the  world  is,  a  greater 
amount  of  pleasure  might  be  enjoyed  under 
the  cloak  of  hypocrisy,  than  if  he  should  array 
himself  in  the  flowing  mantle  of  libertinism. 

"  He  saw  that  the  pleasure  of  the  rake 
involved  him  in  trouble,  and  undermined  him 
in  constitution. 

"  Don  Comodo's  laziness  made  him  hate  the 
one,  and  his  love  of  personal  comfort  deter- 
mined him  to  preserve  the  other.  Compunc- 
tions of  conscience,  indeed,  he  sometimes  had, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  phlegmatic  calcula- 
tions ;  but  he  classified  these  among  the 
other  evils  of  life,  only  as  things,  if  possible, 
to  be  got  rid  of. 

"  The  simple  process  by  which  he  did  so 
was  that  of  giving  less  and  less  heed  to 
obtruding  admonitions  from   within ;    and   of 
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opposing  to  them  a  course  of  hardened  action, 
which,  blunting  the  edge  of  their  reproof, 
made  him  daily  more  independent  of  their 
check. 

"  With  the  person  and  principles  here  de- 
scribed, Don  Comodo  was  ushered  into  the 
business  of  life. 

"  He  was  the  last-born  of  a  family,  of  which 
the  name  was  more  respectable  than  the 
fortune. 

"  He  was  not  overburthened,  therefore, 
either  with  education  or  with  money ;  but. 
being  engaged  as  clerk  to  an  eminent  curer  of 
beef  and  pork,  was  left  to  work  his  way  to 
preferment,  by  the  ordinary  means  of  mercan- 
tile drudgery. 

"  His  taste  and  habits  accorded  ill  with  the 
situation  in  life,  which  the  poverty,  and  not 
the  will,  of  his  parents,  had  constrained  them 
to  select. 

"  He  was  often  found  sketching,  when  he 
should  have  been  impregnating  animal  flesh 
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with  saltpetre,  or  superintending  its  shipment 
to  foreign  parts. 

M  The  violin  was  more  frequently  in  his 
hand  than  the  pen ;  and  some  favourite  new 
air,  running  in  his  head  half  the  day,  was 
wont  to  upset  in  its  career  all  the  elements  of 
counting-house  arithmetic. 

"  His  attainments,  such  as  they  were,  were 
rather  of  a  refined  cast;  his  habits,  fasti- 
diously so. 

"  From  the  very  first,  he  was  puzzled  by 
'  balance-sheets,'  and  '  book-keeping  by  double 
entry/ 

"  He  never  had  a  head  for  figures,  not 
even  for  the  figures  necessary  to  fill  up  the 
landscapes  which  he  drew. 

"  Then  he  was  required  to  work  so  hard, 
and  in  matters  so  little  to  his  mind,  that  it 
was  soon  perceived  he  never  could  succeed  as  a 
pork-merchant. 

"  What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  was  not  fitted 
by   education   for  a  learned  profession,   and 
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evidently  not,  by  industry  or  habit,   for  com- 
merce. 

"He  had  no  inclination  for  the  dangers  of 
a  sea-life,  and  still  less  for  the  fatigue  and 
risk  of  military  campaigns.  He  could  not 
dig  :  to  beg  he  was  ashamed. 

"But,  seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  in 
this  world  without  money,  he  gladly  accepted 
the  proposal  of  a  friend  of  the  family  to  go 
abroad.  This  friend  remarked,  that  while 
there  was  less  to  do,  there  was  more  to  be 
earned  there,  than  at  home ;  and  he  signifi- 
cantly added,  that  he  thought  that  would 
just  suit  Don  Comodo.  Don  Comodo  thought 
so  too ;  and  was  fitted  out  as  supercargo  of  a 
small  ship,  conjointly  with  another  person. 

"  Don  Comodo's  family  was  connected  with 
a  gentleman  of  no  inconsiderable  influence 
at  court.  They  got  him  to  promise,  on  the 
supercargo's  behalf,  that,  should  any  opening 
occur  for  him  in  a  diplomatic  way,  he  should 
not  be  forgotten. 
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"  Unfit  from  laziness  for  a  merchant,  and 
from  ignorance  for  a  lawyer  or  divine,  he 
never  heard  it  alleged  that  either  idleness  or 
want  of  learning  would  be  any  barrier  to  his 
rise  in  the  State. 

"  On  the  contrary,  his  quiet  and  composed 
demeanour,  his  gentlemanlike  air  and  address, 
the  graceful  symmetry  of  his  person,  with 
the  accomplishments  of  music,  drawing,  and  a 
little  light  reading,  put  it  beyond  doubt,  in 
the  estimate  of  his  friends,  that  he  was 
eminently  qualified  for  a  diplomatist. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  initiated 
into  that  career.  He  received  a  diplomatic 
appointment ;  and  he  was  especially  authorized 
(it  was  during  the  Peninsular  War)  to  send 
home  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  he  could, 
against  bills  upon  the  Treasury,  payable  in 
Bank  of  England  notes,  not  at  that  time 
payable  in  cash. 

"  The  two  years  during  which,  before  this 
appointment,  Don  Comodo  had  been  engaged 
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in  the  joint  supercargoship  had  sufficed  to 
show  his  incapacity  for  mercantile  affairs.  All 
the  efforts  he  made  to  succeed  (and  many  of 
them  were  persevering  beyond  ordinary  pru- 
dence) turned  out  abortions. 

"  He  lost  the  confidence  of  the  friend  who 
had  sent  him  out,  and  was  unceremoniously 
discarded  from  partnership  with  his  more 
sagacious  coadjutor. 

"  The  appointment  to  office,  therefore,  came 
in  the  nick  of  time. 

"It  saved  his  waning  reputation,  and 
raised  his  standing  in  society ;  it  provided 
ample  emolument,  at  the  moment  when  the 
means  of  mere  subsistence  were  failing  :  it 
opened  his  way  to  intercourse  with  the  rulers 
of  the  land,  and  gave  him  increased  eclat 
in  the  eyes  of  the  women. 

"Instead  of  being  one  of  the  merchants,  he 
became  the  arbiter  of  their  differences,  and 
mediator  between  them  and  the  government. 

"The   drudgery   of  office   he   threw    upon 
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a  deputy,  and  reserved  to  himself  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties  only,  as  brought  in 
their  train  an  increase  of  pleasure  or  of  popu- 
larity. 

"  He  had  now  little  to  complain  of :  it 
was  at  most  of  a  protracted  or  a  baulked 
intrigue,  of  inconvenience,  and  sometimes 
danger,  the  result  of  a  successful  one ;  of 
occasional  skirmishes  for  influence  and  popu- 
larity with  the  naval  commander  on  the 
station ;  and  sometimes  of  sharp  letters  from 
the  Foreign  Office. 

"But  these  little  rubs  he  bore,  as  Don 
Comodo,  very  patiently. 

"  Determined  not  to  be  worn  out  by 
friction,  he  submitted  himself  to  the  grind- 
stones of  enmity  and  disappointment,  with 
so  oily  a  surface,  that  he  was  sure  to  come 
off  in  the  end,  slightly,  if  at  all  grazed. 

"  To  him  the  moral  struggle,  which  seeks 
reformation  by  the  painful  exercise  of  self- 
denial,  was   unknown.     Equally   so   was  that 
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harder  struggle,  by  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  repay  evil  with  good. 

"He  could  assume,  under  provocation  or 
disappointment,  an  accommodating  composure; 
but  he  could  never  feel  it.  He  knew  that 
the  delay  of  revenge  was  not  the  frustration 
of  it,  just  as  he  knew  that  the  postponement 
of  sensual  gratification  was  not  its  final  dis- 
appointment. 

"  A  latent  presentiment  of  eventual  triumph 
was  ever  at  hand  to  console  him  under  a 
present  contretemps. 

"In  one  respect,  Don  Comodo  was  very 
like  the  fox.  It  was  by  cunning  that  he 
seized  his  prey. 

"  When  he  made  his  approaches  to  a  female, 
it  was  ever  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  virtue,  and 
in  the  character  of  friendship. 

ff  He  thus  took  by  surprise  the  outposts 
of  chastity.  With  the  countersign  of  truth 
he  made  his  approach  to  the  citadel  of  the 
heart ;    and  once    there,    by    the    process  of 
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sapping  and  mining,  conducted  by  his  subtle 
engine  the  tongue,  he  too  often  succeeded  in 
laying  prostrate  that  last  stronghold  of  inno- 
cence. 

"  When  he  had  rifled  it  of  its  best  treasure, 
— secured  for  himself  the  spolia  opima, — he 
passed  on  to  new  conquests. 

"Long  did  Don  Comodo  prosper  in  his 
career,  till,  having  embroiled  himself  at  once 
with  the  government  of  the  country,  the 
British  commander,  the  British  merchants,  and, 
more  than  all,  by  his  intrigues,  with  many 
respectable  families  of  the  place,  he  packed 
up  bag  and  baggage;  made  a  moon-light 
flitting ;  left  the  public  business  to  its  fate, 
and  his  creditors  to  theirs  ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  it  was  said  of  Don  Comodo,  by 
every  body,  to  every  other  body,  'non  est 
inventus.'  " 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Story  of  Don  Comodo  concluded. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  vessel,  in  which  Don 
Comodo  was,  cleared  the  land,  when  he  began 
to  feel,  that  however  much  present  comfort 
might  be  promoted,  or,  to  speak  with  more 
propriety  in  the  negative, — present  shame 
might  be  shunned,  by  the  step  he  had  taken, 
he  could  not  have  taken  one  more  fraught 
with  disastrous  consequences  to  his  future 
welfare. 

"  His  worst  apprehensions  were  realised. 
On  reaching  the  Foreign- office,  to  '  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship,"  the  cold  face,  and 
the  distant  bow  of  an  understrapper,  accom- 
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panied  by  a  supercilious  request  '  that  he 
would  commit  what  he  had  to  say  to  paper/ 
convinced  him  that  the  game  was  up  there. 
And  so  it  was  :  for  he  had  it  very  soon  after- 
wards intimated  to  him  that  his  *  services  were 
no  longer  required.'  He  was  cast  adrift  upon 
the  troubled  waters  of  the  world,  and  tossed 
about  under  the  bare  poles  of  poverty  and 
privation.  Any  port  in  a  storm.  He  took  a 
small  bed-room  on  the  third  floor  of  this  very 
grocer's  shop. 

"  Don  Comodohad  a  female  relation,  a  lady 
of  rank  and  fashion ;  and  this  lady  was  a 
saint :  one  of  your  out-and-out  Evangelicals 
of  high  life.  Through  her  means  Don  Co- 
modo  wras  introduced  to  a  large  and  fashion- 
able society  of  the  '  elect.'  I  do  not  mean 
the  elite  of  haut  ton  ;  but  of  '  another  and  a 
better  world.' 

"He  was  told,  that  if  he  would  only  read 
his  Bible,  he  might  become  one  of  the  elect 
too.     His  sister  was  sure  he  had  a  predisposi- 
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tion  that  way ;  and  Lady  Lucretia,  who  moved 
in  one  of  the  most  distingue  circles  of  the 
beau  monde  of  cant,  was  quite  certain  of  it. 

"  Don  Comodo  had  read  his  Bible  more, 
and  more  acutely,  than  they  were  aware  of. 
He  had  not  read  it,  to  be  sure,  with  a  view  to 
becoming  himself  a  saint,  but  in  order  to  con- 
vince himself  of  what  he  had  long  suspected, 
that  there  was  indeed  very  little  religion  in 
the  world. 

"  By  a  comparison  of  the  precepts  of  the  book 
with  the  actions  of  men,  he  saw  that,  while  the 
one  contained  a  beautiful  theory,  the  other 
gave  a  practical  lie  to  every  word  of  it.  Nor 
was  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  come  much 
disturbed  by  what  he  was  now  placed  in  a 
situation  palpably  to  prove. 

"  He  had  read  '  how  that  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble,  are  called,'  whereas  he  now 
saw  none  but  the  mighty  and  the  noble  press- 
ing through  the  strait  gate,  and  crowding  the 
narrow  way.     He  had  read  that  it  was  e  easier 
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for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God;'  but  he  was  now  received  at  the 
Ayatww,  or  love-feasts,  of  those  rich  and  noble 
saints,  by  powdered  lacqueys,  and  was  treated 
to  French  cookery  and  French  wines. 

"  He  had  found  it  written,  '  Go  and  sell 
all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and 
come  and  follow  me  ;'  instead  of  which  he 
found  his  evangelical  friends,  so  far  from  in- 
clined to  sell  what  they  had,  as  ready  as  their 
neighbours  to  buy  more  and  hold  it  fast.  He 
had  read,  ' When  thou  makest  a  dinner,  or  a 
supper,  call  not  thy  friends  nor  thy  brethren, 
neither  thy  kinsmen,  nor  thy  rich  neighbours : 
lest  they  also  bid  thee  again,  and  a  recom- 
pense be  made  thee.  But  when  thou  makest 
a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame, 
the  blind :  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed  ;  for 
they  cannot  recompense  thee  ;  for  thou  shalt 
be    recompensed   at   the    resurrection   of  the 
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just.'  Yet  had  he  never  met  at  dinner  a 
single  pauper;  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  his 
own  poverty  was  only  tolerated  by  reason  of 
his  connexion  with  rank,  and  of  his  purse  not 
being  yet  so  low,  as  not  to  afford  him  a  good 
coat,  and  dress  shoes.  He  could  not  conceive 
of  the  paupers  of  Mary-le-bone  work-house 
being   let   in  by  sixes   and  sevens  to  join  a 

dinner-party   at  my  Lord  C 's,  upon  the 

mere  consideration  of  a  recompense  being 
made  to  his  lordship  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
just. 

"But  did  he,  on  this  account,  shun  the 
society,  or  eschew  the  principles,  of  his  reli- 
gious friends?  Quite  the  contrary.  He  found 
an  opening  here, — a  readmission  to  society 
among  them,  that  he  might  in  vain  have 
courted  elsewhere.  He  saw  that  it  was  only 
to  get  a  good  stock  of  scriptural  phraseology 
at  the  end  of  his  tongue ;  '  to  talk  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sins'  (which  certainly  annoyed  him 
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less  than  his  neighbours) ;  to  '  sit  under  a 
stirring  preacher/ 

'  Whose  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 
'Is  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick  ;' 

to  look  demure  of  a  Sunday ;  to  refrain  from 
going  to  the  play  and  the  opera ;  to  be  able  to 
take  his  part  in  a  holy  harmony  at  the  piano  ; 
to  subscribe  to  a  few  charities ;  and  to  admire 

Mr.    M ,   and    eulogise   Mr.    S ; — he 

saw  that  to  do  these  things  was  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  give  him  a  place  among 
the  elect,  and  to  give  the  elect  of  his  imme- 
diate acquaintance  the  opportunity  of  congra- 
tulating the  Christian  world,  upon  a  "recent 
and  interesting  case  of  conversion.' 

"  It  is  true,  that,  in  addition  to  the  above 
requirements,  he  was  told  he  must  abstain 
from  moral  delinquency  and  mortal  sin ;  but 
he  had  all  his  life  been  accustomed  to  veil  his 
obliquities ;  and  in  readily  assenting  to  the 
consistency  and  necessity  of  this  requirement, 
he    saw   that    he   was    only   exchanngig   the 
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character  of  a  moral  impostor,  for  that  of  a 
Christian  hypocrite.  This  he  did  the  more 
cheerfully,  that  it  appeared  to  him  easier  to 
represent  the  religious  than  the  moral  deceiver. 
He  had  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  becoming  a 
saint ;  and  a  saint  he  became. 

"  He  was  now  received  with  open  arms  in 
every  religious  coterie,  as  Don  Comodo,  the 
evangelical  convert.  He  attended  Long  Acre 
Chapel,   and,  surrounded   by   pious    nobility, 

heard   the    Reverend    Mr.    H announce 

perdition  to  all  who  would  not  enter  in  at  his 
strait  door,  or  walk  in  his  narrow  way.  Don 
Comodo  had  read  of  nothing  so  cramped  or 
confined  in  the  Bible  ;  but  still  he  said  Amen 
to  the  preacher,  and  lauded  him  to  his  con- 
gregation. He  found  that  they  made  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  doctrines  taught 
in  the  chapel  a  regular  test,  by  which  to  judge, 
in  an  incipient  convert,  of  his  growth  in  grace. 
They  listened  to  his  wholesale  approval  of  the 
ranting  orator,  with  great  gladness  of  heart, 
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and  declared  he  had  shot  up  from  a  little 
babe  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  man's 
estate. 

"  Don  Comodo  visited  the  poor  at  St.  Giles's, 
distributed  tracts,  wrote  religious  essays,  at- 
tended religious  meetings,  and  thumbed  his 
pocket  edition  of  Bagster's  Bible  most  effec- 
tually. 

a  He  could  quote  with  great  fluency  both  the 
gospels  and  epistles ;  and  he  could  prove  and 
illustrate  from  them  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
newest  fashion  of  doctrine  with  a  facility  that 
astonished  wiser  heads. 

"  But  this  new-born  zeal,  assumed  for  the 
sake  of  present  eclat  and  future  advantage, 
was  too  hot  for  his  phlegmatic  temper,  and  too 
onerous  for  his  natural  love  of  ease.  He  fell 
back,  therefore,  upon  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith;  and,  being  now  of  sufficient 
standing  to  become  a  controversialist,  he  justi- 
fied his  own  views,  and  defended  his  own  posi- 
tions with  great  success. 
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"  On  the  strength  of  justification  by  faith 
a/one,  he  first  relaxed  in  his  works  of  piety  and 
charity ;  then  extended  the  sphere  of  what  he 
called  his  'lawful  pleasures;1  and  at  length 
he  called  upon  those  who  were  clogged  with 
the  drag-chain  of  multifarious  observances,  to 
come  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  For  every 
why  he  had  a  wherefore  ;  for  every  theory  a 
text. 

"  He  could  suit  his  discourse  to  the  particu- 
lar prejudices  of  each  sect  of  Christians,  with 
whom  he  was  in  communication  ;  so  that  the 
most  clashing  of  them  were  agreed  in  saying, 
'  Behold  Don  Comodo  is  become  as  Paul : 
He  is  all  things  to  all  men.' 

"Having  thus  taken  his  stand  in  the  reli- 
gious world,  he  began  to  cast  about  for  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  it.  Dinners  he 
had  in  abundance,  and  good  ones  ;  while  in 
secret  sins  he  indulged  more  ad  libitum, 
because  less  suspected  than  ever.  But  his 
scope  of  enjoyment  was  terribly  circumscribed 
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by  want  of  means.  The  tether  of  poverty  was 
round  his  leg  ;  and  he  was  constrained  to  nibble 
stunted  pastures,  and  drink  unwholesome 
waters. 

"  He  essayed  to  borrow  from  one  or  two  of 
his  rich  religious  friends ;  and  he  ushered  in 
his  request  by  this  text :  '  From  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away.' 
But  one  had  'so  large  a  family  to  provide  for ;' 
another,  '  so  many  charities  to  subscribe  to  ;' 
and  the  means  of  a  third  were  so  '  much  more 
limited  than  people  thought;'  that,  really,  they 
were  sorry,  but  it  was  totally  out  of  their 
power  to  help  him.  One  saint,  whom  he  had 
vanquished  in  controversy,  and  thereby  of- 
fended, replied  to  his  begging  text  by  one  from 
St.  Paul :  f  If  any  will  not  work,  neither  let 
him  eat.' 

"  He  was  at  his  wit's  end  for  want  of 
money;  and  was  beginning  to  think  of  the 
missionary  calling,  with  a  miserable  salary  of 
three  hundred  a  year  and  his  expenses,  when 

VOL.  III.  c 
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an  event  happened  that  brought  him  within 
the  shrine  of  the  god  whom  he  adored,  yet 
affected  to  despise,  Mammon. 

"  A  convert,  under  circumstances  yet  more 
extraordinary  than  his  own,  was  added  to  his 
circle. 

"  He  was  a  rich  and  portly  merchant. 
Taking  him  while  the  zeal  of  the  proselyte  was 
yet  warm,  Don  Comodo  suggested  a  mercan- 
tile expedition  to  the  country  of  the  Hindoos. 

"  The  merchant  might  thus,  he  said,  combine 
the  legitimate  profits  of  his  calling  with  the 
nobler  object  of  promoting  and  extending  the 
circulation  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen. 
Don  Comodo  showed  him,  by  much  ingenious 
sophistry,  how  commerce  and  religion  go  hand 
in  hand ;  the  one  ministering  to  the  necessary 
wants  of  the  body,  the  other  feeding  the  pre- 
cious soul  with  'the  bread  of  life.'  He  said  that, 
without  commerce,  we  could  not  fulfil  the  sacred 
precepts  of  feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing 
the  naked  :  while,  without  religion,  though  we 
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might  provide  for  every  temporal  want,  we 
must  leave  eternal  interests  wholly  neglected. 
He  reminded  him  that  one  soul  is  of  more 
value  than  a  whole  world ;  and  that  he  who 
contributes  to  save  one  alive,  shall  hide  a  mul- 
titude of  sins,  and  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever. 

ei  Don  Comodo  ended  by  saying,  that, 
blest  as  he  was,  in  being  surrounded  by  a 
large  circle  of  christian  friends,  and  living  in  a 
land  over  which  the  sound  of  the  gospel  had 
gone  forth,  there  were  few  who  had  so  many 
inducements  to  remain  where  he  was,  none  with 
so  few  to  go  abroad,  as  himself. 

"'Yet  I  count  not,' continued  he,  '  my  life 
dear,  so  that  I  may  win  souls;  and,  if  you 
will  fit  out  such  an  expedition  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, I  will  take  charge  of  it  in  the  double 
capacity  of  supercargo  and  of  missionary.' 

"  The  bait  took.  The  zealous  proselyte 
fitted  out  a  fine  ship,  with  a  valuable  cargo  of 
merchandise.     A  hundred  boxes  of  Bibles  and 

c2 
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Testaments  were  shipped,  bales  of  tracts  in- 
numerable; and  thousands  of  little  tomes  of 
spiritual  tales  and  experiences  for  the  young 
converts.  There  was  'The  AiFecting  Story  of 
Crambo  the  Blackamoor ;'  and  '  The  Trium- 
phant Death  of  Peggy  Pollock.'  There  were 
accounts  of  conscience-smitten  reprobates  with- 
out end ;  and  of  the  Lord's  right  hand  guiding 
the  humble  yet  triumphant  missionary  to  the 
conquest  of  Satan  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  were  advanced  for 
the  supercargo's  outfit  ;  and  he  sailed  as  a 
merchant-missionary,  on  a  visit  to  the  be- 
nighted Hindoos. 

"  He  was  once  more  Don  Comodo,  at  his  case 
and  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  He  bade  not  a 
reluctant  adieu  to  his  evangelical  friends ;  for 
whatever  may  be  said  of  their  piety,  he  had 
seen  but  little  of  their  charity. 

"  He  carried  with  him  their  benedictions, 
though  he  never  had  been  able  to  touch  their 
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money.  He  was  eulogized  as  a  voluntary 
exile  from  his  country,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  good  cause ;  but  he  was  left  by  all,  except 
his  friend  the  mercantile  proselyte,  to  find  his 
recompense  and  reward  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  just. 

"  When  Don  Comodo  got  to  India,  he  liked 
the  style  and  state  of  the  inhabitants,  but  could 
not  endure  the  heat  of  their  country.  He  soon 
lost  for  his  religious  friend  the  half  of  a  little 
fortune;  and  finding  the  Hindoos  an  intract- 
able race,  he  saw  the  Bibles  and  tracts  safely 
deposited  in  a  convenient  warehouse,  and 
sailed  on  the  ulterior  objects  of  his  voyage. 

"  He  crossed  the  Pacific,  and  touched  at  the 
country  of  the  Yncas. 

"  He  found  the  Roman  Catholics  there  as 
obdurate  as  the  Hindoos  ;  he  lost  some  more  of 
his  friend's  money  ;  and  deposited  some  more 
Bibles  and  tracts  with  a  Baptist  missionary, 
who  had  been  digging  and  pruning  in  the 
vineyard  for  ten  years,  without  gathering  any 
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fruit,  but  not  without  looking  forward  to  an 
abundant  harvest  one  of  those  days.  Mean- 
time, he  had  his  salary ;  and  it  was  well :  for 
God  knows  how  otherwise  he  could  have 
earned  a  livelihood. 

"  Yet  his  reports  to  the  society  were  such, 
that  you  might  have  supposed  the  whole  empire 
of  the  Yncas  in  one  blaze  of  gospel  light. 

"  From  Peru,  Don  Comodo  proceeded  to  va- 
rious places,  managing  as  he  went  along  to 
lose  the  little  remainder  of  his  friend's  property, 
save  and  except  enough  to  pay  his  own  com- 
mission and  other  charges.  This  sum  he  soon 
spent,  and  was  left  once  more  (now  too  in  a 
foreign  land)  nearly  destitute. 

"  A  religious  friend,  upon  hearing  of  his 
state,  procured  for  him  an  inferior  appointment 
at  a  distant  outport. 

"  This  appointment,  low  as  it  was,  again 
brought  him  into  influence,  which  he  again 
mismanaged ;  and  confidence,  which  he  again 
abused. 
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"  With  marvellous  rapidity,  he  lost  more 
than  he  ever  had  in  the  world  ;  was  turned  out 
of  office  ;  and  found  his  situation,  even  as  now 
the  convert  Don  Comodo,  past  endurance.  He 
escaped  from  it,  at  last ;  and  had  the  honor  of 
being  gazetted  immediately  on  his  return  to 
England. 

"  He  turned  himself  to  the  right  hand,  and 
saw  no  hope  ;  to  the  left,  and  found  no  asylum 

"  He  took  refuge  once  more  in  the  grocer's 
attic,  and  sought  shelter  under  the  lee  of  his 
family  connexions. 

"  As  the  remembrance  of  his  past  misdeeds 
died  gradually  away,  he  crept  gradually  out  of 
the  shell  of  his  obscurity. 

"  Resolved  to  lose  no  opportunity,  as  sailors 
say,  of  righting  himself,  after  having  been  so 
long  on  his  beam  ends,  he  acted  the  part  of 
Don  Comodo  with  more  assiduity  than  ever. 

"  He  began  by  playing  at  fast  and  loose  be- 
tween your  worldling  and  your  saint :  he  would 
not  be  known  for  a  saint  by  the  profane,  nor 
for  a  profane  man  by  the  religionist. 
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"  He  had  already  too  rashly  plighted  his  faith 
to  the  latter :  so  that  but  for  his  friend  the 
mercantile  proselyte,  he  would  have  lived,  if  he 
had  not  died,  a  martyr  to  the  cause. 

"  He  would  not  appear  to  desert  it,  however ; 
for  something,  he  thought,  might  again  turn 
up.  He  only  determined  to  have  two  strings 
to  his  bow.  He  held  himself  ready  to  re-em- 
bark as  a  supercargo  missionary  ;  but  he  deter- 
mined not  to  forego,  from  any  taint  of  piety, 
the  chance  of  patronage  in  a  worldly  quarter. 

"  It  was  at  this  time,"  continued  Solomon's 
friend,  Mr.  Ironside,  "that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Don  Comodo. 

"  What  I  have  related  of  him,  I  learnt 
subsequently;  but  I  have  given  it  the  first 
place  in  my  account  of  him,  in  order  duly 
to  connect  his  story  with  that  portion  of  his 
life  and  adventures  in  which  I  had  an  interest 
more  directly  personal, — and,  I  am  sorry  to 
add,  fatal. 

"  On  this  part  of  my  subject  I  shall  be 
very  brief: — 
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~u  I  had  attained  to  great  affluence,  and  was 
living  in  great  splendour,  when,  in  an  evil 
hour,  Don  Comodo  was  introduced  to  me. 

"  His  manners  and  address  were  so  agree- 
able, his  language  so  fluent,  and  his  preten- 
sions to  a  knowledge  of  business  in  a  quarter 
of  the  world  in  which  I  was  about  to  form 
extensive  establishments,  so  plausible,  that  I 
listened  to  his  suggestions  for  becoming  my 
foreign  partner,  and  despatched  him  abroad 
with  unlimited  powers  to  manage  my  con- 
cerns, and  control  my  fortune. 

"  In  less  than  three  years  the  former  were 
involved  in  irretrievable  confusion,  and  the 
latter  placed  in  irretrievable  jeopardy. 

'*  I  was  obliged  to  sell  my  mansion  at  the 
West  End,  dispose  of  my  carriage  and  horses, 
dismiss  my  servants,  call  a  meeting  of  my  cre- 
ditors, and  giving  up  to  them  my  all,  to  come 
to  the  lodgings  in  which  you  now  find  me. 

"Don  Comodo,  on  his  return  to  this 
country,  instead  of  sympathizing  with   me  in 

c  3 
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my  losses,  or  helping  me  through  my  diffi- 
culties, acted  up  to  his  name  and  character ; 
and  though,  as  much  a  ruined  man  as  I  was, 
he  gave  loose  to  the  indulgence  of  his  usual 
habits  of  indifference  and  carelessness. 

rt  There  was  yet  one,  and  only  one  specula- 
tion left  open  to  him,  by  which  to  provide 
against  starvation  ;  and  that  speculation  was 
matrimony. 

"  He  was  now  getting  an  oldish  man, — 
upwards  of  fifty.  He  had  '  fended  off'  care, 
pretty  well,  by  taking  it  coolly ;  but  still  care 
had  been  stealing  a  march  upon  him.  A 
long  course  of  indulgence  in  voluptuous 
luxury  had  covered  him  with  grey  hairs ; 
while  the  pleasures  of  the  table  had  left,  in 
a  goodly  protuberance,  undoubted  evidence 
of  their  dominion  over  him. 

"There  was  among  his  acquaintance  a 
lady,  not  a  young  one,  whom  he  had  long 
known  he  might  have  as  a  wife,  if  he  would 
have  saddled  himself  with  such  an  incumbrance. 
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"  Her  purse  was  too  short,  however,  to  in- 
duce him  to  do  this;  and  fortunately  for  her, 
her  person  was  too  ordinary  to  stimulate  him 
to  the  exertion  of  sinister  intrigue.  She  was 
extravagantly  tall,  lank,  lean,  and  sallow. 
She  was  obviously  wrinkled  about  the  eyes ; 
had  abrupt,  vulgar  manners ;  and  she  laboured 
under  the  most  awkward  of  all  efforts,  that  of 
striving  to  make  them  amiable  and  genteel. 

"  She  tried  to  lisp ;  but  she  could  not ;  she 
endeavoured  to  be  condescending;  but  she 
could  not :  she  tried  to  play  the  agreeable  ;  but 
she  could  not :  to  be  witty — still  less  :  really 
kind ;  it  was  not  in  her  nature  :  really  polite  ; 
it  was  the  greatest  failure  of  all.  Her 
name  was  Brigida,— -familiar iter,  Bridget. 

"With  this  lady,  Don  Comodo  had  for 
some  years  been  playing  his  favourite  game  of 
fast  and  loose.  He  left  her  just  hope  enough 
to  let  her  think  he  might  one  day  propose,  and 
retained  just  resolution  enough  to  do  so  in 
case  of  absolute  necessity. 
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"  She  had  from  three  to  four  hundred  a- 
year  :  her  family  was  rather  obscure ;  her  dis- 
position rather  of  the  Jezebel  kind ;  but  her 
efforts  to  conceal  both  these  facts  were  subtle 
and  successful. 

"  The  anticipated  crisis  of  absolute  neces- 
sity having  now  arrived,  Don  Comodo  plied 
his  attentions  and  civilities,  throwing  into  them 
a  decided  character  of  matrimonial  intention. 
He  was  graciously  received.  The  lady  was 
well  pleased  with  his  person ;  but  was  parti- 
cularly smitten  by  the  anticipation  of  being 
introduced,  as  his  wife,  to  real  lords  and  ladies, 
bishops  and  baronets,  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  her  spouse  elect.  Still,  he  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  risk  the  proposal  of  becoming  inevit- 
ably her  husband  too  soon.  Things  might 
change  for  the  better,  he  thought;  and  it  was 
enough  to  keep  a  port  of  shelter  open  under  his 
lee,  into  which  he  might  run  when  he  pleased. 

"  An  extraordinary  accident  precipitated 
measures,  and  made  him  the  man  he  now  is. 
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"The  father  of  his  innamorata  had  been 
the  intimate  friend  of  an  old  gentleman,,  who 
after  having  been  a  long  time  abroad,  amassed 
an  enormous  fortune.  He  had  not  a  rela- 
tion in  the  world  to  whom  to  leave  it,  and 
had  always  shown  a  great  partiality  to  the 
intended  bride  of  Don  Comodo.  But  he  was 
a  morose,  retiring,  hale  and  hearty  old  man. 
1  God  only  knows,'  said  the  expecting  bride- 
groom, 'when  he  may  die.'  He  lived  to  him- 
self, for  himself,  and  by  himself,  in  a  magnifi- 
cent mansion,  which  he  had  purchased,  and 
furnished  with  every  superfluity  which  abun- 
dance could  suggest,  in  the  very  centre  of 
fashion  at  the  West  end. 

"  What  happened  ?  He  fell  down  one  day 
in  a  fit ;  and  never  moved  afterwards. 

"  Upon  reference  to  his  papers,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  man- 
sion, furniture  and  all,  without  condition  or 
incumbrance,  to  the  lady  in  question. 

"  The  first  question  Don  Comodo  asked  her 
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after  this  extraordinary  windfall,  was,  whether 
she  would,  at  length,  make  him  happy  ? 

"  Her  reply  was,  '  Yes.' 

"  In  a  few  days  they  were  indissolubly 
united  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks,  Don  Comodo 
found  himself  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beings.  He  had  sold  himself  to  one  he  was 
no  more  fitted  to  manage,  than  Dsedalus  the 
car  of  Sol.  He  got  established  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  luxury  which  man  can  desire, 
ingenuity  invent,  or  wealth  command.  The 
world  thought  him  the  happiest,  most  fortu- 
nate of  men ;  and  yet  he  was  bent  down  under 
the  day  and  night-mare  oppression  of  a  self- 
willed  wife.  There  was  no  waking  interval  of 
rest  for  him ;  no  quietus  for  that  spirit  which 
never  before  was  essentially  disturbed  ;  no  re- 
laxation from  the  rack  of  positive  torture,  or 
yet  more  dreadful  rack  of  apprehension. 

"  He  had,  in  short,  one  of  the  best  appointed 
establishments,  and  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
happy men  in  London. 
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"  He  not  only  dropped  my  acquaintance ; 
but  refused,  in  his  affluence,  to  lend  me  ten 
pounds,  because  his  wife  decreed  he  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  *  city  men.'  At  her 
command  he  cut  them  all,  except  upon  occa- 
sions, on  which  he  wanted  their  assistance,  in  a 
business  way." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

In  which  Mr.  Macmunny  is  first  unreasonably  depressed,  and 
then  as  unreasonably  elated. 

Mr.  Ironside's  account  of  the  character  of 
Don  Comodo  impressed  Solomon  with  a  very 
unequivocal  contempt  for  that  personage,  and 
the  more  engaged  his  sympathy  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  fellow -lodger. 

Leaving  him,  however,  for  a  season,  we 
must  accompany  cur  hero  to  Scotland,  whither, 
as  well  in  duty  to  his  mother,  as  in  deference 
to  his  late  partner,  he  repaired,  with  his  shorn 
beams,  to  pay  a  visit  to  both. 

Alas !  for  Mr.  Macmunny.  From  the  fat, — 
strutting, — proverb-uttering, — powerful, — in- 
fluential,— domineering, — despotic, — wise  and 
dictatorial  merchant,  Mr.  Macmunny,  on  find 
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ing  how  he  had  slidden  down  the  inclined 
plane  of  poverty  and  discredit,  till  he  had 
landed  at  the  bottom  of  it,  in  bankruptcy  and 
disgrace,  became  what  all  men  generally  do, 
who  have  not  got  their  principles  from  study 
and  reflection,  but  have  had  them  formed  from 
accidental  success,  and  from  inferences  thence 
drawn.  Mr.  Macmunny's  philosophy  went  to 
the  wall  with  his  fortune.  His  mouth  had 
fallen  with  his  credit;  his  "cruce"  conversa- 
tion was  turned  to  doleful  lamentation  ;  and 
no  friend  that,  even  in  the  sincerest  sympathy, 
visited  him  one  day,  risked  a  second  visit, 
because  he  knew  it  would  only  open  up  his 
wounds  afresh. 

Mr.  Macmunny  was  indeed  at  a  non-plus 
(numplush,  as  a  friend  of  mine  calls  it),  and  it 
was  no  small  hardship  for  his  acquaintance  to 
visit  him,  and  hear  all  the  outs  and  ins  of 
his  chequered  fortune,  and  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  his  present  distress. 

An  immense  load  of  the  blame  was  laid  upon 
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the  shoulders  of  poor  Solomon  ;  and  hums  and 
has,  and  shrugs  about  that  " unfortunate  con- 
nexion," made  up  pretty  well  the  enigmatical, 
but  emphatic  history  of  Mr.  Macmunny  to  the 
hearers  of  his  misfortune. 

Solomon's  loss  of  his  noble  patron's  patri- 
mony went  for  nothing ;  the  one  doleful  chant 
of  the  Glasgow  merchant  was,  "  Wha  wud 
ever  ha'e  thought  that  the  house  o'  Macmunny 
and  Co.  could  ha'e  failed  ?" 

Poor  Mr.  Macmunny  got  completely  jaun- 
diced. He  lost  his  moral  courage  (never  more 
to  be  respected  than  under  misfortune,  met  in 
a  dignified  manner)  and  he  whined,  and  almost 
mewled  over  his  ruined  fortunes,  as  if  to  show 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  make  money,  than  to 
bear  its  loss  with  decent  and  unobtrusive 
equanimity. 

As  for  Mrs.  Macmunny,  everything  for 
which  she  had  thought  the  world  worth  living 
was  gone. 

She  called  her  husband  "  A  dolt  o'  a  man,  for 
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ha'in'  conneckit  himsel'  wi'  sic  an  evident, 
scape-grace  as  Solomon ; — a  puir,  raw,  inex- 
perienced youth,"  quo'  she  :  "  /  wunder  ye  had 
nae  mair  sense,  gude  man  ! 

"  Then,"  continued  Mrs.  Macmunny,  more 
voluble  than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life, 
"  look  what  a  fool  ye've  made  o'  your  daughter 
Nancy ! 

"  .Everybody's  been  sayin'  she'll  be  married 
to  Solomon ;  an'  noo,  what  are  they  sayin'  ? 
Why,  what  a  lucky  escape  she's  made  ! 

"  But  see  if  ony  o'  them  will  tak'  her !  As 
sure's  death,  she's  a  'perfe't  drug  upo'  the 
market,'  as  you  say." 

Mr.  Macmunny,  poor  man,  finding  himself 
effectually  rebuked,  placed  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  laid  his  wet  cheeks  upon  his  hands,  and 
sobbing  aloud,  said,  "  Oh  Janet,  my  woman, 
dinna'  push  matters  ow'r  far." 

Here  Mr.  Macmunny  sobbed  aloud. 

Janet  became  alarmed. 

"  Chirstie,    Maggie,    ye    jads,"    said    she. 
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"  come  up  the  stairs  ;  yer  maister's  gawin' 
to  his  lang  hame  !" 

Up  came  the  women  :  but  Mr.  Macmunny 
breathed  anew;  and  he  put  an  end  to  all 
doubt  as  to  his  doubtful  case,  by  kissing  Mrs. 
Macmunny,  and  telling  her  she  was  a  most 
affectionate  wife. 

Mrs.  Macmunny,  however,  went  on. — <f  Oh! 
my  man,  if  ye  had  been  a  little  less  generous, 
an'  a  little  less  credulous  in  yer  day  an' 
generation,  things  wud  maybe  hae  been  a 
guid  deal  different  frae  what  they  noo  are. 

"  There's  no'  only  our  ain  prospects  blasted ; 
but  look  at  our  bairns.  There's  yer  son,  sae 
lately  married,  wi'  twa  little  anes ;  there's 
yer  daughter,  that  we've  no'  been  able  to 
marry  even  in  our  prosperity :  how  do  ye  think 
we're  to  do't  noo  in  our  adversity  ?  Then  for 
the  four  young  anes,  what  are  they  to  do  ? 
Gang  out  as  apprentices,  I  suppose  ?  —  or 
maybe  gang  to  the  sea  ? — or Oh,  Mr.  Mac- 
munny— Mr.  Macmunny ! 
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"  I'm  no'  saying'  that  I  blame  ye,  God's 
a  witness;  but  ye  maun  confess  that  ye've 
brought  the  great  pairt  o'  the  mischief  upo' 
yoursel'. 

"Oh  !  my  man,  if  ye  had  only  ta'en  a  little 
mair  o'  my  advice,  what  a  different  way  we  wud 
hae  been  in  !  Only  think  o'  your  puir  wife  ! 
There  was  Mrs.  Twist  here  the  day,  wi'  her 
finest  claes,  an'  in  her  carriage ;  an'  in  spite  o' 
her  weel-feigned  condolence,  I  ken  it  was  a'  to 
mock  me.     I  cou'd  see't  in  her  e'e. 

"  Only  think  o'  that,  gudeman.  Ye  ken 
there  war  a  day  when  she  daured  nae  to  hae 
turned  up  her  nose  at  Mrs.  Macmunny." 

■'  Oh,  Janet,  dinna'  break  my  heart  a'  at 
ance  !"  said  Mr.  Macmunny. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Solomon  arrived 
at  Glasgow. 

Most  sorry  was  he  to  see,  not  only  the 
altered  circumstances  of  his  late  master,  but 
the  sorry  way  in  which  he  bore  them. 
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Mr.  Macmunny,  from  being  all  hilarity,  was 
now  all  sadness. 

From  being  the  life  of  society,  he  was  now 
the  death  of  it.  His  groans  and  his  sighs, 
his  hochs  and  his  hows,  his  untimely  allusions 
to  his  "  lost  estate"  were  terribly  tiresome. 
But  he  could  not  help  it,  good  man.  His 
adoration  had  been  paid  at  the  shrine  of 
Mammon,  and  the  golden  god  having  with- 
drawn his  countenance,  the  worshipping  mer- 
chant felt  sad  at  his  diminished  influence 
with  the  divinity  he  adored. 

Who  feels  not  exactly  like  Mr.  Mac- 
munny  when  reverse  of  fortune  overtakes  him  ? 
Some  have  the  good  taste  a  little  to  shroud 
their  chagrin  under  a  feignedly  calm  exterior, 
and  they  are  wise ;  some  masterly  spirits  have 
the  higher  wisdom  of  exercising  equanimity 
on  such  a  reverse  of  fortune  ;  but  how  few  are 
those  that  can  lay  their  hands  upon  their  heart, 
and  say  that  it  does  not  affect  them  at  all ! 
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Happy  souls,  these  last :  oh,  if  we  could 
find  one  of  them  in  a  thousand  ! 

When  Solomon  called  on  Mr.  Macmunny, 
he  found  every  thing,  not  only  changed,  but 
lugubrious  in  the  extreme. 

External  civilities  were  not  wanting ;  but 
they  were  invested  with  a  coldness,  and  what 
Solomon  felt  more,  a  sadness,  that  made  the 
interview  anything  but  one  of  hilarity. 

Mr.  Macmunny  had  moved  from  his  house 
in  the  square ;  and  was  now,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  lodged  in  what  they  call,  in  Scotland, 
a  "flat." 

Flat,  indeed,  was  the  meeting. 

"  Ay,  Mr.  Seesaw,"  said  Mrs.  Macmunny, 
"  ye  see  to  what  an'  a  pass  your  high  gaits 
an'  speculations  has  brought  us  ! 

"  The  last  time  ye  saw  us,  we  was  living 
in  our  ain  house  ;  drinkin'  champagne,  an' 
drivin'  our  ain  carriage.  Noo,  thanks  I 
may  say  to  somebody,  we're  in  ludgins  :  my 
daughters  ta'en  wi'    the   melancholies;    Mr. 
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Macmunny  has  amaist  lost  his  raisin ;  an1 
oh !  Mr.  Seesaw,  weel  a  wat  I'm  sorry  to 
say't,  but  it's  a'  owin'  to  you. — What  gart  ye 
gang  an'  speculate  at  that  rate  ?" 

Solomon,  though  not  easily  confounded,  was 
a  little  confounded  by  this  oration. 

f<  Mrs.  Macmunny,"  said  he,  "  I  am  truly 
concerned  for  your  unfortunate  change  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  as  to  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  this,  if  there  be  any  thing  worth  while 
in  discussing  them,  I  think  the  discussion  will 
better  and  more  naturally  take  place  between 
your  husband  and  me,  than  between  you  and 
me. 

"  As  for  your  daughter  Nancy,  I  at  once 
repudiate  all  share  in  any  blame  connected 
with  her.  From  the  very  first,  I  have  told 
Mr.  Macmunny  that  my  affections  were  irre- 
vocably placed  elsewhere. 

"  I  neither  will  tolerate,  nor  again  hear,  one 
word  indicative  of  my  having  been  the  cause 
of  your  husband's    misfortune.     That  lay   a 
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good  deal  deeper  than  I  could  look  into ;  and, 
without  the  remotest  censure  of  him,  I  may, 
and  I  will  say,  that  of  all  the  sufferers  by  this 
calamity,  T  have  been  the  greatest.  I  say 
not  this  in  the  way  of  reprehension,  but  of 
self-defence  ;  and,  take  it  as  you  will, — the 
moment  you  once  more  revert  to  this  subject 
in  the  tone  in  which  you  have  now  done,  I 
take  up  my  hat,  and  quit  your  house  for  ever. " 

"  Janet,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Macmunny, 
"  leave  thae  things  to  Mr.  Seesaw  an'  me. 
Ye  see  they're  aboon  your  comprehension." 

Mrs.  Macmunny  asked  pardon  ;  Miss  Mac- 
munny confessed  she  had  no  reasonable  cause 
of  complaint ;  and  the  "  auld  Jamaica  rum" 
(which  the  broken  merchant  could  yet  afford) 
being  placed  on  the  table,  a  u  brewin"  was 
made  —Solomon  joked  on  past  misfortune, 
and  the  family  party  broke  up,  at  a  late  hour, 
in  better  spirits  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

It  was  arranged  that  Solomon  should  pass 
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a  few  days  with  his  old  friends  To  this  ar- 
rangement he  the  more  gladly  acceded,  because 
he  hoped  not  only  a  little  to  sweeten  the  fast- 
souring  temper  of  Mrs.  Macmunny,  but  "to 
give  a  lift  "  to  the  depressed  spirits  of  his  chap- 
fallen  but  still  respected  old  master,  the  de- 
cayed merchant. 

Nor  did  the  late  younger  partner  entirely 
fail,  either  in  composing  the  wife,  or  in  sooth- 
ing the  husband. 

"  Mr.  Macmunny,"  said  Solomon  to  him  one 
evening,  over  their  punch,  "  what  is  the  use  of 
vexing  yourself  about  that  for  which  there  is 
no  remedy  ? 

"  I  am  sure,  if  sighs  and  sorrow  and  regrets 
could  bring  back  our  lost  fortunes,  no  one 
would  more  readily  or  more  sincerely  accom- 
pany you  in  your  lamentations  than  myself. 
The  long  day  and  the  longer  night  should  not 
suffice  for  the  out-pouring  of  my  woes. 

"  But  seeing,  my  good  Mr.  Macmunny, 
that   we  cannot  better  our  position,  however 
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much  we  may  augment  our  unhappiness,  by 
dwelling  on  past  misfortune,  I  hold  it  to  be 
most  unphilosophical, — I  might  say,  unmanly, 
— to  sit  down  gratuitously,  bootlessly,  to  dole 
over  evils  irremediable,  and  thus,  not  only  to 
overcast  with  gloom  the  horizon  of  the  future, 
but  to  throw  a  damp  over  the  sunshine  that 
might  be  let  in  upon  us  to-day." 

"  I  dare  say,1'  said  Mr.  Macmunny,  "  ye're 
very  right,  Mr.  Seesaw." 

"  Eight !"  replied  Solomon,  "  I  am  sure  I  am. 
Here  you  are,  respected,  in  spite  of  all  your 
misfortunes,  by  all  who  know  you. 

"  Why,  instead  of  sitting  all  day  idle,  don't 
you  bestir  yourself,  and  enter  once  more  into 
business  ?" 

"  Will  you  join  me  .?"  said  Mr.  Macmunny, 
emphatically. 

"  No,"  replied  Solomon.  "  Our  situations 
and  circumstances  are  very  different.  You  are  a 
married  man  ;  I  am  single.  You  have  not  only 
an  inclination  for  business,  but  tact  and  ability 
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to  carry  it  forward.  I  have  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other." 

"  What,  then,"  said  Mr.  Macmunny,  "have 
you  gien  up  a  thoughts  o'  Miss  Eliza  Wynne  ?" 
This  was  a  terrible  home-thrust  to  Solomon. 

"  Death  alone,"  said  he,  "  can  make  me 
cease  to  think  of  her ;  but  I  have  no  idea  of 
being  able,  by  mere  dint  of  fortune, — which  it 
is  now  a  hundred  to  one  against  me  I  should 
realize, — of  obtaining  her  hand." 

<e  Bless  me  !"  said  Mr.  Macmunny,  "  then,  an' 
how  is't  that  ye  think  I'm  to  mak'  wyfurtun'  ?" 

"I  do  not  say,"  replied  Solomon,  "  that  you 
are  ever  likely  to  make  another  fortune;  but 
you  may, — nay,  I  am  sure  you  will, — earn  a  re- 
spectable livelihood ;  and  that,  it  is  as  necessary 
a  duty  to  provide  for  yourself,  as  for  your  wife 
and  family. 

"You  have  your  son.  He  is  young,  expert, 
and  experienced  in  business.  Form  a  new 
copartnership  with  him.  Go  among  your  old 
friends ;  they  are  sure  to  support  you ;  and  in 
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six  months,  instead  of  finding  yourself,  as  you 
do  now,  an  idle,  listless,  unhappy,  and  unpro- 
vided-for  man,  you  will  be  again  whirling  in 
the  busy  vortex  of  commerce.  You  are  sure 
to  succeed ;  take  my  advice." 

Mr.  Macmunny's  countenance  brightened. 
The  natural  halo  of  glee  and  complacency 
once  more  settled  upon  it;  and  "Odd!"  said 
he,  helping  Solomon  to  another  glass  of  punch, 
"  I  dinna'  ken  hoo  it  is ;  but  my  heart  feels 
a  great  deal  lighter  than  it  was." 

Solomon  assured  him  it  would  get  lighter 
and  lighter  every  day,  if  he  would  only  act 
upon  his  suggestions. 

"  I'm  determined  to  do't,"  said  Mr.  Mac- 
munny. 

Here  Solomon,  rising,  shook  Mr.  Macmunny 
cordially  by  the  hand  ;  in  which,  at  the  same 
time,  he  deposited  a  hundred  pounds. 

"Tut,  nonsense  !"  said  Mr.  Macmunny,  "I 
wunna'  tak'  it." 

"  You  must  take  it,  Mr.  Macmunny,"  said 
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Solomon.  "  I  have  plenty,  and  I  want  little  : 
you  have  little,  and  you  want  a  great  deal." 

"  I  will  not  tali  it"  said  Mr.  Macmunny. 

"Then,  Mr.  Macmunny,"  replied  Solomon. 
"  your  friendship  and  mine  ends.  What  is  a 
sum  of  a  hundred  pounds  between  you  and 
me,  when  our  transactions  have  amounted  to 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  ?  If  you  won't 
owe  me  this  little  obligation,  the  next  thing  I 
shall  say  is.  that  I  won't  owe  you  the  obligation 
of  a  dinner." 

"  Noo,  Mr.  Seesaw,"  said  Mr.  Macmunny, 
"  dinna'  speak  that  way  ;  they  're  twa  quite 
different  things." 

"  Different  or  not  different,"  said  Mr.  See- 
saw, "  either  you  take  this  trifle  or  I  go  away. 
There  can  be  no  real  friendship  where  there 
are  such  little  hitches  as  these ;  and  as  I  am 
with  you  all  frankness  and  candour,  so  I  expect 
to  be  met  in  the  same  spirit." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  Mr.  Macmunny,  shuf- 
fling the  hundred-pound  note  into  his  breeches- 
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pocket,  u  we'll  no'  quarrel  about  a  trifle  o*  this 
kind;  but  come,  tak'  anither  glass,  an'  we'll 
gang  awa'  up  the  stairs,  an'  tell  Janet  o'  the 
gude  news." 

Mr.  Macmunny,  good  soul !  had  received  no 
good  news,  but  only  a  little  good  advice.  His 
naturally  sanguine  temper,  however,  was  quick- 
ened by  it;  and  he  had  already  realised  to  his 
mind  a  new  and  flourishing  firm,  under  the 
designation  of  Macmunny,  Son,  and  Co. 

Glass  after  glass,  on  one  pretext  or  other, 
did  he  force  Solomon  to  take  of  the  rum-punch, 
and  when  the  little  bowl  was  emptied,  Mr. 
Macmunny  rather  "  steittered,"  as  they  say  in 
Scotland,  than  walked,  up  to  the  little  draw- 
ing-room, in  which  Janet  and  his  daughter 
were  sitting  in  sober  sort,  the  former  knitting 
a  worsted  stocking. 

The  late  Miss  Leader,  now  Mrs.  Macmunny, 
junior,  was  working  a  "  comforter"  for  her 
husband. 

The  tea  was  cold ;  and  no  wonder :  for  it 
was  eleven  o'clock. 
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Mr.  Macmunny  suggested  a  glass  of  punch, 
instead;  and  Mrs.  Macmunny,  not  only  from 
her  respect  to  Solomon,  but  from  seeing  her 
better  half  in  that  state  in  which  men  will  not 
be  contradicted,  agreed. 

Rubbing  his  hands,  and  still  "  steitterin," 
"  Weel,  Janet,"  said  he  to  his  cara  sjyosa,  "  what 
do  ye  think  I'm  garni'  to  do?" 

"  Ony  thing  that's  daft-like,"  said  Janet, 
"  nae  doubt." 

"  Daft-like,  woman  !"  retorted  Mr.  Mac- 
munny, "  what  do  ye  mean  by  that?" 

"  Woman  or  nae  woman  (it  ill  becomes  you, 
even  in  your  cups,  to  ca  me  sae),  I  mean  just 
what  I  say." 

"  Toot,  Janet,  dinna'  tak'  the  pet;  I'm  only 
speakin'in  fun."  Here  Mr.  Macmunny  gave  a 
lee-lurch  of  an  awkward  kind,  and  all  but  upset 
the  little  table  at  which  his-  daughter-in-law 
was  working  the  "  comforter." 

"■  God  bless  me  !  Mr.  Macmunny,  what  ha'e 
ye  been  about  ?"  asked  his  wife,  rising,  and 
taking  him  rather  roughly  by  the  arm. 
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"About?"  said  Mr.  Macmunny;  "why,  I'm 
gaun'  to  be  a  merchant  again,  the  morn,  under 
the  firm  of  Macmunny,  Son,  and  Co. !  Ask 
Mr.  Seesaw." 

Here  Mr.  Macmunny  "  steittered"  more  than 
ever;  and  Solomon,  in  conjunction  with  his 
wife,  prevailed  upon  him  to  allow  himself  to  be 
led  to  bed. 

Mr.  Seesaw  then  explained  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
munny the  nature  of  the  advice  he  had  given. 
Mrs.  Macmunny  rejoiced  in  her  heart, — called 
Solomon  a  dear  gude  frien' ;  and  said,  "  What 
wud  ha'e  become  o'  us,  gin  it  had  nae  been  for 
your  kindly  interference  ?" 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  Solomon.  "Only 
urge  your  husband  on  to  the  course  which  I 
have  pointed  out,  and  you  will  soon  find  your- 
selves again  all  comfortable." 

It  was  arranged  that  Solomon  should  dine 
next  day  at  Mr.  Macmunny's,  to  settle  and 
conclude  all  about  the  prospective  partner- 
ship between  that  gentleman  and  his  son. 

d3 
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Solomon  was  a  lazy  fellow,  especially  of  a 
morning.  He  generally  had  his  breakfast  in 
his  bed-room,  and  seldom  left  it  before  twelve 
o'clock. 

How  great  was  his  astonishment,  when  Mr. 
Macmunny  walked  in  upon  him,  and  put 
into  his  hands  a  letter,  fumigated  with  vine- 
gar, penetrated  in  several  places  by  a  knife, 
and  bearing  the  post-mark  of  "  Naples  /" 

"  Come,  Mr.  Seesaw,"  said  Mr.  Mac- 
munny, now  an  altered  man,  and  raised  from 
the  sad  note  of  despondency  to  the  natural 
tone  of  his  lively  and  facetious,  albeit  un- 
tutored nature :  "  come,  Mr.  Seesaw,  here's 
something  for  ye'  at  ony  rate." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  inquired  Solomon. 

<(  A  letter,"  said  Mr.  Macmunny. 

"  What !  with  the  Italian  post-mark  on  it  V 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Mr.  Macmunny. 

Solomon  opened,  and  read,  with  no  small 
agitation,  first  one  letter  and  then  another. 

The  first  was  from  the  person  who  absorbed 
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every  feeling,  worth  the  name,  in  his  soul  : 
the  second  was  from  her  mother. 

Trying  to  compose  himself,  "  Sit  down," 
said  Solomon  to  Mr.  Macmunny. 

But  Mr.  Macmunny,  perceiving  Solomon 
not  a  little  agitated,  said, — 

"  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Seesaw  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Solomon  ;  "  only  do 
leave  me  to  myself  for  a  little.'" 

Mr.  Macmunny  withdrew,  and  Solomon 
read  thus  : 

"  Dear  Mr.  Seesaw,  "  Naples. 

"  What  your  real  motive  can  have  been 
for  withholding  from  me  your  address,  and 
keeping  me  for  twelve  months  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  and  suspense,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say :  but  this  I  must  say,  that  I  have  been 
deeply  wounded  by  the  supposition  on  your 
part  that  any  mere  change  of  circumstances 
could  in  the  slightest  degree  have  altered  my 
declared    and  unwavering   affection    for   you. 
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Such  a  supposition  seems  as  unworthy  of  you 
as  it  is  degrading  to  me. 

"  What  you  ever  have  been  to  me,  you  are 
now.  Even  my  mother  is  above  the  idea  of 
changing  her  feelings  because  of  your  po- 
verty. 

"  Knowing  that  Mr.  Macmunny  must  be 
aware  of  where  you  are,  I  send  this  letter  to 
his  care.  It  is  simply  to  beg  that  you  will 
not  think  so  little  of  me  as  longer  to  withhold, 
because  of  your  changed  circumstances,  our 
usual  correspondence;  and  for  making  this 
request,  I  have  my  mother's  unequivocal 
sanction.  She  is  in  very  bad  health,  but 
sends  you  the  enclosed  letter  ;  and  believe  me, 
that,  however  much  she  may  have  thwarted 
our  proposed  alliance,  she  is  altogether  above 
being  biassed  one  way  or  another  (just  as  much 
above  it  as  myself)  by  any  change  of  fortune 
which  has  taken  place. 

"  How  you  should  have  conceived  so  poorly 
of  either    her    or   me    I   cannot   understand. 
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Neither   will  I  soon  forgive  you  for  the  un- 
generous imputation. 

"  I  am,  as  always,  yours, 

"  Eliza  Wynne." 

The  next  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Wynne,  and 
ran  thus  : 

"  Dear  Sir, 

u  I  received  your  note,  announcing  the  loss 
of  your  fortune. 

"  Inimical  as  I  have  been,  and  still  am, 
to  a  union  between  you  and  Eliza,  you  are 
mistaken  if  you  think  I  am  biassed  by  any 
mere  view  of  fortune. 

"  I  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to  leave  you 
under  the  mistake  that  I  am  actuated  by 
any  such  sordid  feeling.  When  you  had  a 
fortune,  you  offered  it  to  my  daughter ;  and, 
though  I  refused  it,  I  did  not  the  less  appre- 
ciate your  motives. 

"  Now  that  fortune  is  gone,  I  do  not  the 
less  appreciate  your  person  ;  and,  while  I  have 
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other  views  for  Eliza,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  have  no  less  respect  than  I  have  ever  enter- 
tained for  yourself. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Martha  Wynne." 

A  gleam  of  hope  broke  in  upon  Solomon's 
mind  as  he  read  these  two  epistles.  Eliza's 
was  as  sincere,  Mrs.  Wynne's  as  kind,  as  any 
he  had  ever  received  from  either  ;  and  he  rose 
almost  involuntarily  from  his  seat,  and  danced 
for  joy. 

He  began  again  to  think  of  Eliza  as  his 
affianced  bride;  and  without  seeing  how,  or 
knowing  why,  he  snapped  his  fingers,  put  on 
and  cocked  his  hat,  and  skipped,  and  laughed, 
at  such  a  rate,  as  to  bring  Mr.  Macmunny, 
who  was  waiting  below,  instantly  up  to  the 
room. 

"  Gude  gracious  !"  said  he  as  he  entered, 
"  What,  Mr.  Seesaw,  's  the  matter?" 
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"Nothing,"  replied  Solomon;  "only  read 
these  two  letters." 

Mr.  Macmunny  read  them  and  rejoiced. 
He  thought  of  a  new  capital  coming  to  the 
new  firm  :  "  An'  'od  !"  said  he,  "  as  sure's  death, 
ye'll  ha'e  the  lassie  and  her  siller  yet !" 

"Don't  talk  to  me  of  your  ' siller,'  "  said 
Solomon.     "  Do  you  think  there  's  soul  there  ?" 

"  Do  I  no'  ?"  answered  Mr.  Macmunny. 
M  There 's  no'  a  lady  in  a'  Glasgow  that  wud 
ha'e  written  the  same  kind  o'  letter  under  the 
same  circumstances." 

"  I  believe  not,"  said  Solomon. 

"As  sure's  death,"  replied  Mr.  Macmunny. 
"Solomon,"  he  continued,  "  will  ye  gang  into 
business  again  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  Solomon  ;  "  and  not  only  so, 
but  I  will  not  take  Miss  Wynne's  fortune." 

"  The  mair  fool  you,"  answered  Mr.  Mac- 
munny. "  Ye  might  mak'  a  fortun'  far  shooner 
than  ye've  lost  ane,  an'  retrieve  your  credit 
into  the  bargain." 
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Thus  parted  the  imperturbable  Solomon 
and  the  sagacious,  calculating  Mr.  Macmunny. 
The  latter  established  himself  once  more  in 
business ;  Solomon  paid  a  visit  to  his  friends 
at  Ficklegate. 

The  Major  was  very  condoling  ;  Mrs.  Strut- 
tit  sincerely  sorry,  on  occasion  of  Solomon's 
misfortune.  The  latter  smiled ;  and  things 
went  off  as  well  as  might  be. 

Solomon  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  poor  Mrs. 
Major  Struttit  had  no  longer  the  upper  hand. 
She  was  in  her  proper  place,  and  looked  up 
with  proper  deference  to  her  husband. 

After  a  visit  of  two  days,  Solomon  took  his 
leave  of  the  Major  and  of  his  wife. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  peep  at  a.  Prison. 

The  first  thing  which  Solomon  did,  on  his 
return  to  London,  was  to  go  to  his  old 
lodgings  in  the  grocer's  shop. 

He  had  found  the  landlord  and  landlady 
not  only  civil  and  obliging,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ironside. most  interesting  and  agreeable  com- 
panions. 

What  was  his  dismay  on  hearing  that,  eight 
days  before  his  return,  Mr.  Ironside  had  been 
carried  off  to  the  Marshalsea,  and  that  Mrs. 
Ironside,  the  next  day,  had  voluntarily,  but 
determined ly,  gone  to  take  up  her  abode  there 
too  ! 

It  was  past  nine  o'clock  when  Solomon 
arrived  at  his  old  lodgings,  but,  interested 
beyond  all  possibility  of  utterance  in  the  fate 
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of  his  two  friends,  he  instantly  took  a  cab,  and 
desired  the  driver  to  go  to  the  Borough. 

"No.  150,"  said  Solomon;  "that  is  the 
place  to  which  I  desire  to  be  taken." 

Off  drove  the  cabman  at  the  rate  of  light- 
ning, but,  before  he  could  reach  the  sad  abode, 
the  clock  had  struck  ten  ;  the  inmates  were 
barred  out  from  further  intercourse  with  the 
world ;  entreaties  for  admission  were  vain ; 
and  all  Solomon  could  learn  was,  that  his 
friend  Mr.  Ironside  and  his  wife  were  indeed 
inmates  of  the  sad  abode. 

Solomon  returned  to  his  lodgings  a  good 
deal  more  sad,  perhaps,  than  even  the  prisoners 
he  had  left  behind. 

Next  morning  at  eight  o'clock  he  was  again 
in  his  cab,  and  desiring  to  be  driven  to  the 
Marshalsea. 

He  got  there  by  nine,  embraced  his  friend, 
Mr.  Ironside,  and  saluted  his  wife,  who,  with 
a  smile  on  her  countenance  more  charming 
than  he  had  ever  seen,  welcomed  him  with  a 
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great  deal  of  badinage  to  what  she  called 
H  The  Castle." 

Solomon  tried  to  smile ;  but  the  effort  went 
sorely  against  his  grain,  especially  as  he  saw 
there  was  a  melancholy  yet  cheerful  submission 
to  their  fate  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners.  All 
these  feelings  were  soon,  however,  dispelled ; 
and  Mr.  Ironside,  by  sharing  in  a  spirit  of 
hearty  laughter,  chastened  by  one  of  buoyant 
sobriety,  dispelled  all  misgivings  in  Solomon's 
mind. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Ironside,  "  you  will  cer- 
tainly come  and  dine  with  us  to-day  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Solomon,  "  any  invi- 
tation that  I  would  so  willingly  accept." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Ironside,  "  you  shall 
have  a  leg  of  mutton,  caper  sauce,  and,  for 
once,  a  bottle  of  wine.  These,  for  prisoners, 
are  too  good  things  to  be  enjoyed  every  day." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Solomon,  and  he  left,  unob- 
served, a  ten  pound  note  under  the  writing 
apparatus  of  Mr.  Ironside. 
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"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  this  person;  "  you 
shall  meet  an  author,  the  only  friend  we  have 
in  prison  ;  and  he  has  for  some  time  promised 
to  read  what  I  am  sure  you  will  consider  an 
interesting  account  of  his  observations,  as  well 
in  his  capacity  of  author,  as  in  his  still  more 
enviable  one  of  prisoner." 

Solomon  said  that  he  could  not  well  conceive 
how  an  author  should  be  a  more  enviable 
person  than  any  other  prisoner. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Ironside,  "  you  shall  see." 

Solomon  went  at  the  appointed  hour  to  dine 
at  the  Marshalsea  ;  and  he  found  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ironside  there  established,  if  not  in  elegance 
and  splendour,  yet  in  the  enjoyment  of  every- 
thing that  neatness,  plainness,  simplicity,  and 
the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  cleanliness  could 
demand. 

They  had,  it  is  true,  only  one  room;  and 
that  was  an  attic.  Their  bed  was  in  it ;  but 
the  bed  was  both  neat  and  decorous. 

The  little  table  at  which  her  husband  wrote 
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was  covered  with  green  baize  ;  the  carpet  was 
good  and  new ;  and,  unless  the  apartment  had 
been  actually  in  the  Marshalsea,  no  one  could 
have  pronounced  it  the  apartment  of  a  pri- 
soner. 

In  walked  Solomon,  at  five  o'clock. 

"Mr.  Wastepaper,"  said  Mr.  Ironside,  in- 
troducing to  our  hero  the  "  Author  in  prison." 

Mutual  salutations  ensued.  After  a  world 
of  reciprocal  compliments  and  universal  good 
eating,  Mr.  Ironside  requested  the  "  Author 
in  prison"  to  read  his  Memoir  to  Solomon  ;  and 
this  the  author  immediately  consented  to  do. 

It  ran  thus  : — 

THE    AUTHOR    IIS    PRISON. 

<i  I  happened  to  owe  a  hunded  and  fifty 
pounds,  which,  unfortunately,  I  could  not  pay. 
Aware  at  once  of  my  inability  to  meet  my  en- 
gagement, and  of  my  creditor's  determination 
to  avail  himself,  against  me,  of  the  Maw  of 
arrest,'  I  confess  that  I  used  every  means  in 
my  power  to  elude  his  vigilance. 
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"  As  a  necessary  step  toward  this,  I  left  the 
lodging  in  which  I  was  known  to  have  been 
some  time  resident. 

"  Awkward  as  the  feeling  is  of  removing 
under  the  rose  to  a  habitation  also  under  the 
rose,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  conviction, 
that  while  imprisonment  would  be  very  in- 
jurious to  me,  it  could  not  possibly  benefit  my 
creditor. 

"  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  move  off  from 
my  known  place  of  abode  to  one  where  my  only 
consolation  was  to  reflect,  that  I  was  one  of 
the  'great  unknown.' 

"  I  lived  for  some  months  in  the  obscurity  to 
be  expected  by  a  man  who  has  no  card  of  ad- 
dress to  leave  with  his  friends. 

"  I  gave  it  out  to  mine  that  I  had  gone  to 
the  country. 

"  For  three  months  I  kept  prowling  about 
town,  and  fancying  that  every  man  I  saw  was 
my  creditor  or  his  bailiff  Before  I  sat  down 
in  a  coffee-room  to  read  the  newspaper,  even 
in  districts  the   most  remote  from  those  in 
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which  1  had  lived,  I  carefully  scanned  every 
countenance,  to  see  if  I  could  discern  the  fea- 
tures of  an  officer,  or  recognise  the  face  of  my 
creditor. 

i(  I  had  dwelt  in  the  purlieus  of  Cavendish 
Square,  but  yet  was  afraid  to  sit  down  to  a  chop 
in  the  Minories. 

"  One  night  I  took  a  bed  at  the  Peacock  in 
Islington ;  another  at  the  York  and  Albany 
in  Camden  Town. 

"  I  rather  affected  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
water,  but  kept  my  distance  from  Vauxhall, 
Astley's,  and  the  Victoria.  I  could  not  make 
my  appearance  at  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
was  scared  from  all  the  three  parks. 

"  I  got  a  terrible  fright  one  day,  near  High- 
gate,  where  I  saw  a  man  in  a  horse  and  chaise, 
that  I  was  sure  was  my  creditor's  son.  Often 
did  I  lament  my  inability  to  go,  like  some  of 
my  fashionable  friends  when  they  get  into 
debt,  to  Brussels  or  to  Paris,  and  there  live 
at  my  ease :  I  could  not  afford  it.  Like  the 
dove  when  sent  forth  from  the  ark,  I   found 
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no  resting-place  for  the  sole  of  my  foot.  The 
horrors  of  a  prison  were  for  ever  before  me.  I 
read,  by  stealth  and  with  breathless  anxiety, 
the  papers,  to  see  when  the  Bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  imprisonment  for  debt  would  pass. 
Like  a  long- hunted  and  often  disturbed  hare, 
I  was  afraid  of  the  shadow  of  every  moving 
thing. 

"  I  was  one  evening  perusing  the  newspaper 
in  a  coffee-room.  Presently  a  man  came  in 
with  a  sharp,  suspicious  countenance,  unshaven 
beard,  greasy-looking  hat,  yellowish  white 
neckerchief,  and  a  formidable  stick.  He  wore 
dirty  top-boots,  and  fustian  small  clothes,  a 
red  waistcoat  and  threadbare  blue  coat  with 
brass  buttons,  and  a  pair  of  worsted  gloves, 
with  his  black  nails  peering  through  the  aper- 
tures of  them. 

"Long  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
endurance,  and  with  the  theoretic  dignity  of 
acquiescence  under  even  liberty  lost,  I  had  yet 
to  learn  how  different  is  the  actual  suffering, 
from  mere  speculative  reasoning  on  the  case. 
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"  A  sudden  misgiving,  a  prophetic  qualm 
came  over  me.  They  were  the  too  faithful 
harbingers  of  the  approaching  catastrophe. 
Up  to  where  I  sat  walked  the  ominous  stranger. 
He  drew  forth  from  a  filthy  portfolio  the  fatal 
bill  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  exhibited 
to  me  the  fearful  brand  of  the  notary,  and  my 
own  too-well-known  signature ;  and  then  said, 

"  '  Sir,  you  are  my  prisoner.' 

"  It  was  enough.  I  gave  myself  into  his 
hands  as  a  lamb  delivered  to  the  slaughter. 

"  When  he  found  me  peaceably  disposed, 
and  acquiescent,  he  waived  a  little  of  his  ori- 
ginal sturdiness  of  demeanour.  He  bowed 
to  the  other  gentlemen  in  the  coffee-room; 
and  chaperoned  me  out  of  it,  with  a  laudable 
mixture  of  compulsion  and  deference.  In  two 
minutes  more,  under  his  surveillance,  and 
escorted  by  a  tall,  red-haired  Irishman,  I  was 
marching  off,  in  melancholy  plight,  to  the 

SPUNG1NG-HOUSE. 

i(  On  reaching  this,  a  loud  bell,  of  which  my 

VOL.  III.  E 
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guardian   pulled    the   handle,    announced  to 
those  within  the  arrival  of  the  corps   diplo- 
matique.     Presently,    a  Jewish-looking   face 
peeped  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  door, 
made  by  the  withdrawal  on  the  inside  of  a  piece 
of  wood,  which  slid  in  a  groove. — Round  went 
the  key,  clank  went  the  chain,  and  in  a  moment 
I  was  transferred  by  the  officer  who  had  con- 
ducted me  thither  to  the  care  of  two  persons 
in  the  lobby.     One  of  them  had  opened  the 
door,  and  looked  very  like  a  Newgate  jailor. 
The  other  was  like  one  of  the  greasy  append- 
ages, called  waiters,  of  a  cook-shop.     He  had 
in  one  hand  a  large  tumbler  of  gin  and  water, 
piping  hot,  andredolent  of  mulberry  and  lemon. 
In  his  other,  there  was  a  pile  of  hot  buttered 
toast,  toasted  very  black ;  and  a  large  cup  of 
what  I  suppose  was  intended  for  coffee. 

"  f  This  way,  Sir,'  said  the  oleaginous  man 
of  office.  ''Spose  as  ow  you're  com'd  for  to 
stop  for  the  night  V 

"  '  I  wish,  friend,'  said  I,  '  it  were  to  be  only 
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for  the  night.  Little  as  I  like  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  I  should  be  consoled  if  I  might  think 
that,  after  one  night's  incarceration,  I  should 
once  more  have  my  liberty,  and  again  inhale 
the  fresh  air.' 

"  '  Vat  do  ye  mean  by  carceration,  Sir  ? 
you  don't  'spose  as  this  is  a  prison  V 

"  <  What  is  it  then,  friend  ?'  said  I,  <  for  it 
looks  very  like  a  prison ;  am  I,  then,  not  your 
prisoner  V 

" '  Oh !  for  that  part  of  it,  to  be  sure  you 
•is ;  but  you  must  be  wery  little  wersed  in  'em 
'ere  matters,  if  you  doesn't  know  as  this  is  only 
a  spungin'  house.  And,  'cause  for  vy  is  it 
called  a  spungin'  ouse  ?  Vy,  'cause  it's  here 
ve  spunges  gentlemen  of  the  ready,  afore  we 
sends  'em  to  prison.' 

"  That  operation,  thought  I,  will  be  very 
soon  performed  upon  me,  for  I  have  only 
eighteenpence  in  my  pocket. 

"  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  however,  as  to  the 

e  2 
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low  ebb  of  my  finances.  A  rough  voice  now 
called  from  the  top  of  a  dark  staircase, — 

"  •'  Hallo,  Jem,  what  the  devil's  keepin'  you 
with  that  bottom  of  brandy,  and  the  go  of  gin  ?' 

"  '  Comin',  Sir,'  said  Jem ;  and,  desiring 
me  to  follow  him,  I  was  led  into  a  filthy  ale- 
room,  with  wooden  benches,  partitions,  and 
tables  in  it.  The  atmosphere  was  so  dense 
with  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  and  so  impregnated 
with  the  vapour  of  gin  and  brandy,  that  I  was 
almost  choked  as  I  entered  it.  I  made  an 
involuntary  retreat  to  the  door,  that  I  might 
recover  my  breath. 

«  '~D d  squeamish  !'  said  a  voice  in  the 

room. 

"  (  Ah !  he'll  soon  learn  better,'  replied 
another. 

"  '  Jem,'  inquired  a  third, '  what  like  is  he  ?' 

*'  f  VYery  ugly,'  said  Jem,  '  with  so  much  of 
'em  'ere  sentimentals  and  hignorances,  as  vat 
do  you  think  ? — vy,  he  took  this  ere  for  New- 
gate !' 
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"  Jem's  gratuitous  remarks  upon  my  ugli^ 
ness,  ignorance,  and  sentimentality,  elicited  a 
broad  laugh  from  the  whole  company.  This 
no  way  increased  my  desire  to  join  it.  I 
thought  I  should  prefer  staying  in  the  dark 
and  cold  lobby,  to  making  one  of  such  a  pot- 
house party  as  that  within. 

"  But  Jem  having  served  his  gin  and  coffee, 
and  finding  me,  on  his  return  for  fresh  supplies, 
still  coughing  and  meditating  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  said, '  Come,  Sir,  valk  in,  if  you  please ;' 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  pushed 
me  in. 

"  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  me  as  I  entered. 
I  took  my  seat  quietly  in  the  only  box  of  the 
apartment  which  was  unoccupied;  and  that 
was  the  one  farthest  from  the  fire.  My 
pensive  air,  my  decided  retreat  from  the  com- 
pany, and  the  curious  report  of  Jem,  made  me, 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  gazing-stock  and  evi- 
dent subject  of  conversation  of  the  eighteen 
or  twenty  persons  there  assembled.      Some  of 
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them  were  decidedly  low,  others  remarkably 
vulgar,  half-a-dozen  shabby  genteel,  and  the 
remainder,  that  monotonous  class  of  humanity, 
coffee-house  politicians  and  jokers. 

"  One  instant's  sympathy  from  you,  as 
you  try  to  estimate  the  feelings  (and  may 
you  never  experience  them  in  their  practical 
intensity)  of  a  man  situated  as  I  now  was. 
I  had  been  made  prisoner  that  evening, 
after  a  long  period  of  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension. I  had  been  brought  to  the  place  in 
which  I  was,  without  being  allowed  even  to 
intimate  to  my  solitary  and  expectant  mate,  at 
our  humble  home,  the  predicament  in  which 
I  was.  She  had  shared,  contentedly,  all  my 
poverty  and  disappointments ;  but  she  was 
now  left  to  anxiety  as  to  the  cause  of  my 
absence.  I  had  but  eighteenpence  in  my 
pocket,  I  may  say  in  the  world :  from  studious 
habits,  I  was  unfit  for  the  rough  companion- 
ship of  low  life  :  nay,  I  had  been  raised,  by 
abstraction,  as  well  as  by  society  of  a  refined 
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and  literary  cast,  above  congeniality  with  even 
the  well-bred  but  superficial  ranks  of  fashion 
which  crowd  our  metropolis. 

"  Sorrow  and  her  handmaid  Solitude  go  very 
well  together;  but  when  sorrow  is  forced  to 
become  an  observer  of  the  bacchanalian  orgies 
of  the  low  and  callous,  constrained  to  partici- 
pate in  the  revels  of  the  gay  and  thoughtless, 
the  disruption  of  every  sympathetic  association 
is  so  terrible,  as  to  make  the  wounded  spirit 
long  for  separation  from  a  world  with  which 
it  seems,  for  the  moment,  to  have  lost  all 
feeling  in  common. 

"  As  I  sat  in  my  corner,  absorbed  by  such 
reflections  as  these,  the  groups  around  me, 
seeing  I  was  not  to  be  moved,  either  by  their 
jokes,  which  I  heard  without  a  smile,  or  by 
their  invitations  to  join  in  the  hilarity  of  the 
evening,  which  I  declined  with  a  civil  bow, 
left  me  to  my  own  contemplations.  I  never 
felt  more  inclined  to  act,  like  Mr.  Addison, 
1  the  Silent  Gentleman.'     '  Rummers/    '  Bot- 
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toms,'  and  '  Goes'  of  spirits  went  round ; 
pipes  were  exhausted  and  replenished,  and 
new  ones  brought ;  while  sandwiches,  chops, 
and  oysters  were  destroyed  with  no  common 
alacrity.  The  money  jingled  and  rattled  on 
the  deal-board  tables,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
counters  of  a  banking-house ;  and  sovereigns, 
half-crowns,  shillings  and  sixpences  all  found 
their  way  to  Jem's  pocket  as  receiver-general. 
I  saw  now  palpably  illustrated  his  accurate 
definition  of '.  spunginV 

One  man  related  the  mode  of  his  arrest : 
another,  for  what  amount  he  had  been 
'  caged.''  Here  was  a  man  who  had  been 
arrested  half  a  dozen  times,  and  was  fami- 
liar with  every  prison  in  London ;  there 
was  another  who  said  this  was  his  maiden 
arrest,  and  was  anxious  to  know  from  the 
veteran  what  sort  of  a  place  Whitecross 
prison  was.  Its  horrors  were  depicted  with 
an  accuracy  that  showed  how  intimate  with 
them  all,  and  yet  how  callous    to  them,  his 
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informant  was.  One  man  was  going  to  the 
Bench ;  and  was  told  it  was  a  splendid  hotel 
for  him  who  had  plenty,  and  a  sink  of  misery 
for  him  who  had  nought.  The  Marshalsea 
was  described  as  a  receptacle  for  carpenters, 
barbers,  shoemakers,  butchers,  coster-dealers, 
oyster-men,  and  rogues  of  the  Admiralty  : 
while  in  the  Compter,  Newgate^  and  the  Fleet, 
debtors  were  to  be  put  on  a  footing  with  felons. 
"  I  did  not  know  to  what  prison  I  was  going  : 
but  I  heard  enough  of  them  all  to  convince 
me  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bench,  and 
especially  of  its  rules  and  liberties,  there  was 
not  much  to  choose  among  any  of  them. 

"  Knowing  well  that,  if  I  should  go  to  the 
Bench,  I  must  take  up  my  abode  there  as  one 
who  had  nothing, — that  is,  must  sink  into  a  sink 
of  misery, — I  began  to  hope  I  should  not  be 
sent  to  that  far-famed  abode. 

"  Jem  had  in  vain  tempted  me  to  '  take 
something.'  Knowing  that  I  had  nothing 
wherewith  to  pay,  I  pointedly  refused.     I  had 

e3 
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seen  that  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  would 
absorb  sixpence  more  than  my  eighteenpence  ; 
a  cup  of  stuff  called  coffee  just  be  paid  for  with 
my  whole  fund,  and  that  a  sandwich  would 
cost  me  two  shillings.  A  bottle  of  wine  was 
eight  shillings,  and  a  pint  of  ale  eightpence. 

*  At  length  the  company,  saturated  with  gin 
and  smoke,  some  giving  loud  evidence  of  their 
being  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  others  nodding 
to  that  state ;  some  still  boisterous  from  ex- 
citement and  intoxication,  and  others  in  the 
last  stage  of  that  paroxysm,  were  escorted  or 
carried  by  Jem  and  an  assistant,  three  and 
four  at  a  time,  to  bed. 

"  I  was  left  alone.  *  Sir,'  said  Jem,  <  your 
bed  is  ready.'  <  May  I  not,'  said  I,  <  sleep 
here,  on  the  floor  ?  for  really  I  cannot  afford 
a  bed.'  '  No,  sir,'  said  Jem,  •  that  is  quite 
against  our  rules.  No  doubt  you  will  be 
able  to  settle  for  your  bed  to-morrow  :  so  come 
along,  sir,  if  you  please.' 

"  I  obeyed;  and  was  ushered  into  a  desolate 
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chamber  without  carpet,  water,  table,  or  glass. 
Its  whole  furniture  consisted  of  five  tawdry 
tent-beds,  and  as  many  tattered  rush-bottom 
chairs,  on  which  to  place  the  wardrobes  of  the 
sleepers.  Four  of  the  beds  were  already  oc- 
cupied by  as  many  bacchanals.  The  noise  of 
their  sleep  was  as  loud  as  that  of  their  waking 
moments  had  been  below. 

"  I  laid  me  down,  with  my  clothes  on,  in  the 
unoccupied  couch.  In  five  minutes  Jem  with- 
drew the  light,  and  I  was  left  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  dismal  dormitory,  with  the  four  stran- 
gers, who,  having  revelled  all  day,  1  soon 
found  were  to  snore  all  night. 

"  Still,  it  was  dark ;  and  I  was,  compara- 
tively speaking,  alone.  The  noise  I  now 
heard  was  not  that  of  rational  beings,  reckless 
of  degradation ;  but  of  passive  trunks  of  soaked 
clay,  exuding  and  snoring  away  in  uncon- 
sciousness the  fumes  of  their  bestial  debauch. 
For  me,  I  clave  to  my  pillow  as  to  a  silent, 
and   because  silent,  agreeable  friend.     Much 
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I  conversed  with  myself,  if  thought  may  be 
termed  converse,  during  a  long  and  sleepless 
night.  If  I  could  hope  that  my  readers  will  be 
as  sleepless  when  they  read  this  as  was  I  in  the 
spunging-house,  I  might  be  tempted  here  to 
dilate,  and  give  them  a  sketch  from  the  cham- 
bers of  my  waking  imagery.  But  as  the  re- 
verse is  to  be  feared,  and  that,  like  most  readers, 
they  may  be  already  rather  drowsy,  I  shall  not 
aggravate  the  tendency  by  any  account  of  my 
midnight  lucubrations. 

"  Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve  on  the 
following  day,  my  companions  rose,  one  by 
one ;  and  each,  as  he  arose,  called  for  a  glass 
of  gin  and  water ; — a  little  of  the  hair  of  the 
dog,  as  one  of  them  wittily  observed,  which 
had  bitten  him  last  night. 

"  When  they  were  all  gone,  I  got  up  too  ; 
and  when  I  reached  the  wretched  place  which 
they  had  converted  into  a  gin-shop  the  night 
before,  they  were  busily  engaged  at  breakfast, 
and  seasoning  the  worst -looking  tea  and  coffee 
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I  ever  saw,  each  with  his  own  favourite  beverage 
of  spirits. 

"  '  What  do  you  choose  for  breakfast,  sir  ' 
said  Jem. 

" '  Nothing,'  I  replied.  The  same  motive  which 
had  kept  me  from  drinking  overnight  kept  me 
from  '  teaing,'  as  they  have  it  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  morning.  Every  one  stared ;  and  Jem, 
turning  on  his  heel,  said  '  Diable  !' 

"  ■  I  want,'  said  I  to  him,  '  as  soon  as  possible 
to  see  the  lock-up  master.' 

"-■  Lock-up  master!'  said  Jem:  ( vy,  sir, 
do  you  call  Mr.  Filchall,  the  respectable 
keeper  of  this  ere  spungin'  consarn,  the  lock- 
up master  ? 

"  '  Do  you  know  vat  a  sum  in  this  ere 
security  he  give  to  the  shireff  ? 

"  '  I  believes  not ;  it  is  only  your  hignorance  ; 
but  I'd  ave  e  for  to  know,  sir,  as  it's  more  nor 
ever  you  nor  yours  ever  had,  or  is  ever  likely 
to  have,  from  all  appearance.  Vy,  sir,  I  hav'n't 
seed  the  colour  of  your  money.  Lock-up 
master,  indeed  !     Only  hear  to  him  !' 
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"  Hereupon  Jem  turned  from  me  with  great 
disdain ;  and  a  general  laugh  broke  out  from 
the  assembled  detenus. 

" '  That's  right,  Jem,  said  one  more  vivacious 
than  the  rest ;  '  stick  up  for  the  honour  of 
the  house,  my  boy.' 

"  I  apologized  to  the  sensitive  servant  for 
my  unconscious  misnomer  of  his  master  ;  and,  in 
respectful  terms,  I  repeated  my  request  to  see 
Mr.  Filchall. 

"  '  Six  shillings  for  your  bed,  sir,  first/ 
said  Jem. 

"  <  I  will  arrange  that  with  Mr.  Filchall,' 
replied  I. 

"  '  That's  not  the  vay  ere,'  retorted  the 
varlet.  '  Besides,  Mr.  Filchall  is  not  wisible 
at  this  ere  hour.  He  as  a  deal  to  do, 
sittin'  up  half  the  night ;  and  cant  be  dis- 
turbed at  hours  as  is  hout  o'  season,  special 
by  them  as  doesn't  pay.' 

"  Irritated  by  the  impertinence  of  the  spi- 
rit-purveyor,  I  said,  in  a  tone  that  presently 
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brought  him  to  his  senses, — '  At  your  peril,  you 
impertinent  scoundrel,  go,  this  instant,  and 
demand  that  I  have  access  to  your  master.' 

"  Off  he  went,  effectually ;  and  in  five 
minutes  afterwards  I  was  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Filchall.  He  was  in  a  ground 
parlour,  cumbrously  furnished;  a  man  of  no 
mean  personal  pretensions  j  and  he  was  seated 
in  immoveable  state. 

"  '  Well,  Mr.  Wastepaper,'  said  he,  '  what 
is  your  pleasure  with  me  ? ' 

"  He  did  not  ask  me  to  sit  down  ;  and 
I  was  not  quite  prepared  to  recognize  the 
nabob  in  the  vendor  of  spirituous  liquors  and 
maker-up,  at  six  shillings  a-night,  of  beds  for 
birds  on  their  passage  to  prison.  The  first 
thing  I  did,  therefore,  was  to  say  to  myself, 
1  Pray  be  seated  ;'  and  I  took  quiet  possession 
of  a  comfortable  hair-bottom  chair,  covered  with 
blue  morocco. 

"  Addressing  then  my  lord  of  the  lock  and 
key — *  Mr.  Filchall,'  said  I,  '  I  am  in  a  rather 
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awkward  predicament.  I  was  brought  here  last 
night  with  only  one  and  sixpence  in  my  pocket. 
I  have  refused  all  nourishment  upstairs,  be- 
cause I  could  not  pay  for  it;  and  I  would 
have  slept  for  the  same  reason  on  the  boards, 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  bed,  but  that  I 
was  not  permitted  to  do  so.' 

M  Mr.  Filchall  looked  horrified.  The  officer 
who  had  placed  so  unwelcome  a  guest  in  his 
custody  was  by. 

"  '  Mr.  Wastepaper,'  said  he,  '  how  can  you 
say  you  have  no  money  ?  I  saw  your  purse  as 
you  paid  for  the  glass  of  ale  you  had  in  the 
coffee-room,  and  it  seemed  to  me  very  well 
filled.' 

".  Here  I  took  out  my  purse,  and  laying 
it  on  the  table,  said, — 

t(  '  Yes,  it  was  very  well  filled,  and  still 
is ;  but  I  fear  you  have  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  contents.  Such  as  they 
are,  they  are  entirely  at  Mr.  Filchall's  service. 
The  purse   was  opened  ;  and  the  apparently 
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well-replenished  end  of  it  being  emptied  first, 
0 !  confusion,  outspread  upon  the  table  lay 
— four  copper  pence  !  The  vigilant  bailiff  had 
taken  them  for  crowns,  at  least,  when,  little 
thinking  how  my  wealth  was  being  over- 
estimated, I  had  paid  for  my  ale.  The  other 
side  of  my  purse,  after  a  good  deal  of  shaking, 
was  emptied  too ;  and  my  eighteenpence,  in 
silver,  made  its  reluctant  appearance  by  the 
side  of  the  coppers. 

"  The  silver  seemed  to  look  at  the  copper 
with  something  of  that  feeling  which  I  have 
seen  displayed  by  persons  of  small  condition, 
when  forced,  by  reduced  circumstances,  into 
the  same  lodgings  with  other  inmates  of 
inferior  caste.  There  was  this  difference,  to 
be  sure,  between  the  two  cases — that  the 
silver  allowed  the  copper  to  keep  its  place ; 
whereas  your  half  genteel  lodger,  especially  of 
the  female  species,  is  always  pecking  at  your 
vulgar  one,  rustling  past  her  with  disdain, 
and  calling  to  the  servant  with  such  authority 
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as  would  indicate  that  her  despised  fellow 
inmate  had  no  right,  either  to  attendance  or 
house-room. 

"  But  to  return.  Mr.  Filchall  desired  me 
to  put  up  my  money;  and  with  feelings, 
melted  by  momentary  compassion,  or  above 
receiving  such  a  trifle,  said,  '  He  would  not 
take  my  last  eighteenpence.'  I  was  then  told 
that  I  must  go  forthwith  to  prison ;  and  the 
officer,  receiving  a  significant  nod  from  the 
spunging-house  dominie,  I  was  walked  to 
the  parlour  door.  There  I  found  Jem  already 
in  waiting  with  my  hat;  and  in  another 
minute  I  was  marching,  under  the  escort  of 
the  bailiff  and  his  red-haired  tail,  to  prison." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Story  of  the  Author  in  Prison  concluded. 

"  My  hasty  reflections  upon  what  had  passed 
in  the  spunging-house  were  superseded  by 
busy  conjecture  and  speculation  as  to  what 
was  likely  to  occur  on  my  introduction  into 
prison.  As  I  hurried  through  the  mud  and 
bustle  of  Chancery  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  and 
the  Borough,  my  '  busy  memory,  in  barbarous 
succession  mustered  up'  the  accounts  given 
by  the  veteran  of  the  prison-house  on  the 
previous  night,  as  to  the  class  of  companions 
with  whom  I  was  likely  to  be  associated.  I 
involuntarily  slackened  my  pace  as  I  thought 
of  the  worshipful  society  of  which  I  was  about 
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to  become  a  member.  I  wondered  whether 
I  was  to  live,  in  common,  with  the  sons  of  the 
plane,  the  strap,  the  stall,  and  the  steel,  who 
had  been  described  as  the  predominant  class 
of  inmates  of  the  place  to  which  I  was  going. 

"  Reality  soon  supplied  the  place  of  con- 
jecture. 

"  I  was  again  handed  by  my  sturdy  guar- 
dian, the  officer,  over  to  a  turnkey,  in  the 
lobby  of  what  had,  indeed,  a  little  more  the 
appearance  of  a  prison  than  the  premises  of 
Mr.  Filchall. 

"  While  undergoing  a  process  of  scrupulous 
survey  by  the  persons  there,  a  stentorian  voice 
bawled  out,  'Mr.  Scribble.'  I  took  a  little 
courage  as  I  thought  to  myself, — 

"  '  Well,  God  be  thanked,  there  is  at  least 
one  of  my  own  tribe  in  the  place.' 

"  Mr.  Scribble  made  his  appearance,  and, 
with  it,  a  respectful  bow.  He  asked  me  so 
civilly,  if  I  would  walk  with  him,  that,  not- 
withstanding  the   prominent  features    of  the 
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place, — high  walls,  iron  gratings,  spikes,  chains, 
bolts,  and  bars, — my  mind  was  considerably 
relieved.  As  1  passed  a  group  of  fellow- 
prisoners,  one  or  two  of  them  touched  their 
hats  to  me ;  and  I  heard  a  reiterated  cry  of 
'  A  new  collegian,  gentlemen.' 

"  <  What,'  said  I  to  Mr.  Scribble,  <  is  the 
meaning  of  that  V 

'* '  Oh,  Sir/  he  replied,  •  they  are  only  giving 
notice  to  the  other  collegians,  of  the  arrival  of 
a  fellow-student.' 

" '  Scribble !  college  !  student !'  thought  I  to 
myself;  ■'  why,  this  is  Cambridge  all  over.' 

t{  Nor  were  my  wonder  and  my  doubts  (for 
I  was  full  of  both)  at  all  diminished,  when, 
upon  asking  Mr.  Scribble  where  I  was  to 
sleep,  he  replied, — 

ft  c  That  will  depend  upon  where  you  are 
"  chummed." ' 

"  ■  Why,'  said  T  to  Mr.  Scribble,  '  I  am  glad 
to  be  saluted  by  such  sounds ;  but,  pray  what 
do  you  mean  ?     These  names  which  you  have 
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used  are  all  university  terms ;  but  what 
analogy  there  is  between  a  prison  and  a 
university  I  eannot  easily  conceive.' 

"  '  Not  a  prison,  Sir,  if  you  please  ;  there 
is  a  fine  for  calling  it  that.  This  is  a  college, 
Sir.' 

"  When  he  talked  of  fines  I  began  to  be 
convinced,  even  against  the  evidence  of  my 
senses,  that  I  was  indeed  once  more  in  the 
bosom  of  alma  mater. 

"  The  next  question  which  suggested  itself 
to  me,  in  connection  with  '  fines,'  was, 

" '  What !  Mr.  Scribble,  have  you  got  a 
chapel  here,  too?' 

"  5  Certainly  we  have,'  said  my  chaperon  ; 
'  and  they  that  don't  attend  it  have  not  the 
benefit  of  the  beef  allowance.' 

"  We  had,  during  the  short  space  of  time 
occupied  by  this  conversation,  walked  round 
this  huge  building,  three  stories  high,  and 
much  like  what  I  fancied  Noah's  ark  to  have 
been. 
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t(  It  is,  as  you  see,  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
and  stands  in  a  very  circumscribed  area,  which 
was  paraded  at  the  time  by  a  number  of '  col- 
legians.' None  of  them,  however,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  were  in  their  academicals. 

"  Caps  there  were  plenty ;  paper  caps,  seal- 
skin caps,  kerseymere  caps,  and  oil-cloth  caps, 
but  not  one  regular  four-peaked  and  tasseled 
university- cap. 

"  As  I  was  about  to  require  further  ex- 
planation, Mr.  Scribble  ushered  me  into  a 
small,  but  not  comfortless  room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  there  introduced  me  to  a  not  un- 
genteel-looking  person,  Mrs.  Scribble.  I  was 
delighted. 

"'Mr.  Wastepaper,'  said  Mr.  Scribble,  'this 
is  my  humble  apartment.  We  dine  at  three, 
breakfast  at  nine,  and  drink  tea  at  six ;  and 
if  you  will  take  us  as  you  find  us,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  see  you  at  meal  times,  till  you 
get  settled  in  the  college.' 

"  A  qualm  came  over  me,  as  I  thought  of 
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my  eighteen  silver  pence,  and  four  copper 
pence;  and  it  choked  the  utterance  on  my 
tongue  of  ( I  shall  be  most  happy.'  I  took  a 
moment's  breathing- time,  and  related  to  him 
my  circumstances. 

"  '  Oh/  said  he,  *  they  cannot  be  long  so ; 
no  doubt  some  of  your  friends  will  soon  be 
here,  and  relieve  you.  In  the  mean  time  you 
are  welcome  to  anything  we  have,  and  shall 
pay  us  when  convenient  to  yourself.' 

"  I  thanked  him  in  real  sincerity ;  and, 
thinking  my  honour  vindicated  by  the  frank 
declaration  of  my  poverty,  I  sat  down  upon 
his  terms,  to  the  first  nourishment  I  had  taken 
for  six-and  thirty  hours.  The  cold-boiled 
mutton,  though  it  was  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, tasted  quite  savoury  ;  a  pint  of  beer  drank 
like  nectar,  and  a  glass  of  contraband,  after 
the  repast,  warmed  the  very  cockles  of  my 
nearly  chilled  heart. 

"  How  strange,  and  touching  (not  to  others, 
for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  impart  to  them  our 
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sympathies)  ;  but  how  touching  sometimes  to 
ourselves  are  the  vicissitudes  of  life  !  Here 
was  I,  a  man  once  of  large  fortune,  with  many 
so-called  friends  and  relations,  to  all  of  whom 
I  had  done  some  service ;  yet  here  I  was 
beholden  in  my  destitution  for  a  meal  of 
meat,  which  they  would  not  supply,  to  a  fellow- 
prisoner  whom  before  I  had  never  seen.  Ho- 
nour to  the  insolvent  debtor ! — shame,  O 
shame  upon  the  world's  friendship  ! 

"  But  such  is  the  much-loved  world  in  which 
we  live  ;  nor  is  my  case,  by  any  means,  an 
isolated  one. 

"  Beware,  O  beware !  ye  that  are  at  large, 
and  have  enough,  how  you  find  your  way  to 
prison. 

"  You  will  surely  have  to  add  to  the  woe  of 
penury,  and  of  liberty  lost,  the  contumely  of 
friends,  and  the  ingratitude  of  relations. 

"  The  optics  through  which  you  are  viewed 
will  be  changed :  misfortune  will  be  aggra- 
vated into   crime,  or  taunted  as  folly  ;    while 
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those  virtues  which  were  magnified,  in  your 
prosperity,  beyond  all  reasonable  size,  will  be 
diminished  to  invisibility  in  the  day  of  your 
trouble. 

"  Mr.  Scribble,  I  soon  found,  was  the 
secretary  of  the  college ;  which,  I  also  found, 
was  only  a  prison,  with  a  classical  name. 

*  What  the  difference  may  actually  be, 
between  a  prison  where  the  body  is  confined, 
and  a  college  where  the  iron  of  scholastic 
bigotry  and  discipline  enters  the  soul,  I  shall 
leave  it  to  wiser  heads  than  mine  to  deter- 
mine. 

"  I  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  an  in- 
mate of  its  walls,  before  my  wife  cheered  the 
gloom  by  her  presence.  She  brought  me 
linen,  tea,  sugar,  money  ;  she  relieved  all  my 
present  wants ;  and,  with  the  busy  ingenuity 
of  affection,  set  about  making  provision  for 
future  ones. 

"  She  insisted  on  crowning  all,  by  becoming 
an  inmate  of  my  cell, — '  my  college  chum.' 
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u  By  the  great  kindness  of  the  marshal,  I 
was  soon  lodged  in  a  comfortable  and  quiet 
room;  and  by  the  unaltered  affection  of  a 
brother,  from  whom  circumstances  had  for  a 
season  separated  me,  I  was  supplied  with  the 
means  of  keeping  out  the  fiend,  Want.  I  sat 
down,  in  comparative  comfort,  to  my  usual  oc- 
cupation of  wasting  paper.  I  wrote  a  volume 
which  I  hope  the  world  will  shortly  see  under 
not  unfavourable  auspices. 

"  Proceed  I  now  to  give  a  short  account  of 
what  I  saw  in  prison. 

"  The  constitution  of  it  is  much  more  po- 
pular, not  to  say  radical,  than  I  should  have 
expected  to  find  in  any  of  our  feudal  establish- 
ments. 

"  The  gentlemen,  who  are  tenants-in-com- 
mon with  myself  of  this  large  house,  are  in 
number  from  eighty  to  ninety.  They  occupy 
fifty-two  small  apartments.  Most  of  them 
live  two  in  a  room ;  but  he  who  chooses  *  to 
pay  out  his  chum,'  as  it  is  technically  called, 
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may  have  a  room  to  himself.  This  paying  out 
amounts  to  3,?.  6d.  a-week.  The  rooms  are  in 
eight  staircases,  of  a  building  three  stories 
high.  Each  staircase  is  numbered,  and  so  are 
the  doors.  The  college  phrase  for  the  room 
No.  4,  in  staircase  No.  8,  is  c  Chummage  4 
in  8.' 

u  The  inhabitants  of  the  college,  I  found, 
had  been  pretty  well  classified,  but  not  fully 
so,  by  the  old  tactician  in  the  spun  gin  g-house. 
Beside  carpenters,  barbers,  shoemakers,  coster- 
dealers,  oyster-men,  and  rogues  of  the  admi- 
ralty, there  are  theatrical  gentlemen,  gentle- 
men in  the  *  dental  line,'  knights  of  the  needle, 
hygeists,  swell-mob  men,  penny-a-liners,  one 
*  man  of  fashion,'  one  author,  and  one  of 
General  Evans's  colonels. 

"  There  are  a  widow  lady  and  her  pretty, 
flirting  niece,  who  keep  a  chandler's  shop. 
The  widow,  I  am  afraid,  is  past  hope ;  but 
yet  she  cannot  help  hopping ;  for  one  of  her 
legs  is  not  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  other. 
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There  is  another  personage  that  hops  not  less 
conspicuously  than  the  widow.     His  name  is 

*  Jack  the  Raven/  a  curious  bird,  with  more 
sober  and  quaint  sagacity  about  him,  than  any 
other  prisoner  I  observe  within  the  walls.  To 
give  an  instance  of  it.  The  widow  sells,  and 
has  sold,  from  time  immemorial,  an  egg  for  a 
penny  farthing. 

"  '  Jack  the  Raven  '  knows  this  ;  for  he  has 
been  seventeen  years  a  prisoner.  Lay  down 
before  him  a  penny,  he  will  not  touch  it  : 
place  before  him  a  penny  farthing, — he  picks 
up  both,  hops  with  them  to  the  widow's 
counter,  looks  knowing,  and  receives  an  egg. 
He  there  and  then  pecks  a  hole  in  the  shell, 
sucks  up  the  savoury  contents,    and,   with  a 

•  caw',  hops  off  again  to  receive  another  alms. 
I  believe  Jack  can  read,  and  that  this  is  the 
reason  why  he  will  not  carry  in  a  penny 
to  the  widow,  without  its  aide-de-camp,  the 
farthing.  In  her  shop,  there  is  a  conspicuous 
board,  in  front  of  which,  Jack,  while  on  the 
counter,  must  needs  eat  his  egg. 
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*  On  this  board  are  written,  in  large  letters, 
the  two  ominous  monosyllables,  <No  Trust.' 
Jack  knows  that  there  is  '  no  trust,'  even  to  so 
old  a  customer  as  himself. 

u  Now  this,  I  submit,  he  must  know,  either 
from  reading  the  board,  or  by  reasoning  from 
experience. 

"  I  prefer  the  theory  of  the  reading,  because 
I  have  often  seen  Jack  considering  this  board 
with  more  apparent  sagacity  than  I  ever 
observed  in  black  gentlemen  of  another  tribe 
as  they  lean,  in  the  pulpit,  over  a  certain 
ponderous  volume.  If  invited  to  bet  on  the 
comparative  understanding  of  the  learned 
clerk,  and  of  the  glossy  raven,  I  should  offer 
great  odds  in  favour  of  Jack.  But,  if  I  be 
denied  the  hypothesis  of  the  ■  reading,'  that  of 
the  *  reasoning  from  experience '  must  be 
granted  me ;  and  if  it  be,  it  only  makes  Jack 
out  the  cleverer  fellow,  a  capital  reasoner, 
without  scholarship. 

"  If  any  be  sceptical  on  this  point,  let  them 
come    and    see.     The   visit  will   cost    them, 
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at  most,  a  penny  farthing  for  an  egg  to  '  poor 
Jack.' 

u  The  inhabitants  of  the  college  are  under 
the  surveillance  of  a  deputy- marshal,  three 
turnkeys,  and  a  watchman.  Those  who  receive 
eleemosynary  grants  are  attended  by  a  steward. 
A  clever  and  gentleman-like  surgeon  ministers 
to  the  cure  of  their  bodies,  and  a  clergyman 
does  all  he  can  for  that  of  their  souls. 

"  But  these  are  only  the  officers  appointed 
by  Government,  or  its  organs,  for  the  discharge 
of  the  responsible  and  executive  duties  of  the 
place. 

"  For  the  enacting  and  administering  of 
various  internal  regulations  and  bye-laws,  as 
well  as  for  the  purpose  of  financial  adminis- 
tration, the  collegians  themselves  are  all  but 
omnipotent.  There  is,  as  it  were,  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel.  The  funds  of  the  college  are 
made  up  by  a  fee  of  eight  shillings  and  six- 
pence, payable  by  each  collegian  on  admission, 
by  fines  imposed  for   individual  misdemean- 
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ours,  and  by  subscriptions  from  the  whole 
body,  when  the  first  two  sources  prove  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  expenditure.  This  again 
consists  in  lighting  and  keeping  clean  the 
college,  in  paying  the  college  officers,  and  in 
providing  bands  of  music,  and  libations  of  beer 
for  elections. 

THE  COLLEGIANS. 

"  The  collegians  have  their  chairman  and 
their  committee,  their  secretary  and  treasurer, 
their  high  constable,  scavengers,  cook,  under- 
cook, and  master  of  the  ale-room.  These 
officers  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  elections  are  neither  septennial,  triennial, 
nor  annual.  They  recur  with  more  radical 
rapidity  than  even  Mr.  Hume  could  desire. 
They  are  monthly.  The  places,  being  all 
places  of  emolument,  are  eagerly  contested, 
and  are  open  to  the  competition  of  every 
student  of  the  college.  Hence  the  eager 
solicitation  for  votes  of  the  rival  candidates. 
There  is  master  candidate  cook,  with  cap  in 
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hand,  canvassing  his  friends,  with  two  or  three 
myrmidons  at  his  tail,  and  offering  a  pot  of 
beer  for  a  vote.  He  protests  that  he  '  will 
cook  every  man's  wiltals,  as  no  man  never 
cooked  'em  afore ;  and  that  he  will  show  favour 
nor  preference  to  none.'  Then  comes  his  rival, 
offering  more  beer,  and  making  stronger  pro- 
testations still.  He  tells  )^ou  *  he  was  a 
cook  bred  and  born  ;  none  of  your  small  fry 
of  yesterday :  and  that  though  he  is  not  so  well 
up  to  roastin'  people  as  his  'tagonist,  (you 
knows  what  I  mean,  gentlemen,'  says  he,)  '  yet 
that  for  turkeys,  geese,  beef,  mutton,  and  such 
ere  provision,  there  warn't  his  equal  in  the 
Boro' !'  The  secretary  is  a  more  eloquent 
person  than  the  cook ;  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  more  so  than  either. 

Greatly  was  I  surprised,  a  few  days  after  my 
admission  to  college,  to  find  myself  the  import- 
ant personage  I  had  all  at  once  become.  I 
had  got  a  vote,  and  it  was  the  eve  of  a  general 
election.     My  room-door  was  incessantly  beset 
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by  the  various  candidates  for  office,  to  solicit 
that  vote.  Thinking  it  enough  to  endure 
the  unavoidable  miseries  of  prison,  I  deter- 
mined to  eschew  the  political  ones.  I  was 
sure  they  must  be  many,  from  the  contending 
zeal,  warmth,  and  patriotism  of  the  parties. 
I  resolutely  refused  to  vote  for  any  one  of  them. 
I  excused  myself  by  saying  that,  as  I  intended 
to  take  no  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  college,  I 
did  not  feel  competent  to  decide  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  so  many  rival  candidates 
for  office.  By  adhering  steadily,  for  two  or 
three  months,  to  this  determination,  I  ceased 
to  be  thought  of  at  all  as  a  member  of  the 
body-politic. 

a  Great  was  my  surprise,  as  a  looker-on,  to 
perceive  how  similar  to  an  election  for  a 
county  or  borough,  is  an  election  in  prison  of 
a  scavenger  or  cook.  There  is  the  same 
fawning  on  the  part  of  the  candidates,  and 
the  same  susceptibility  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion on  that  of  the  electors. 
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u  The  motives  are  all  equally  sordid,  the 
professions  all  equally  specious,  and  the  per- 
formances all  alike  null.  It  is  instructive 
to  consider  how  the  admirable  principles  of 
the  British  constitution  are  capable  at  once  of 
the  expansion  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
a  patriotic  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  con- 
densation wanted  for  the  election  of  an 
upright  set  of  prison  magistrates. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  election,  I  was 
awakened  sooner  than  usual  by  the  clamorous 
hurras  of  the  contending  parties,  who  in 
congregated  groups  of  ten  and  twelve  paraded 
the  area  of  the  college.  They  were  presently 
joined  by  a  gin-shop  band,  which  played  for 
all  parties,  being  paid  for  out  of  a  common 
fund ;  that  is,  the  college  fund.  Different 
coloured  flags  waved  from  the  different 
windows.  The  admirers  of  the  respective 
candidates  wore  each  the  ribbon-knot  of  his 
party.  Some  had  favours  pinned  to  their 
hats  ;  and  all  over  the  walls  were  written,  in 
large  characters,  with  chalk,  the  names  of  the 
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candidates,  and  of  the  offices  to  which  they 
aspired.  I  observed,  '  Scribble  for  Chairman? 
'  Button  for  Secretary  f  '  Vig  gins  for  Cook  T 
and  again  :  '  No  Scribble  T  '  Ao  Button  V 
s  Oliver  for  Cook  ;  he's  a  clean  un ';'  and 
'  Catchpenny  for  Treasurer ;  he's  honest.' 

"  By  this  time  the  din  was  becoming  very  vo- 
ciferous and  noisy.  The  innumerable  children 
of  the  place  were  let  loose  to  swell  the  mob,  and 
shout  for  the  different  candidates;  the  brass 
trumpets  blew  a  terrific  blast ;  the  matrons  and 
daughters  of  the  collegians  greeted  the  pass- 
ing groups  from  their  windows;  and  pots  of 
porter  were  carried  to  and  fro  at  such  a  rate, 
as  convinced  me  all  would  soon  be  one  scene 
of  unmitigated  inebriety. 

"  At  length  the  hustings  were  erected,  and  a 
table  for  the  committee  at  which  to  receive  and 
scrutinize  votes.  Up  stood  a  candidate,  and 
made  a  long  speech,  which  was  alternately 
hissed  and  cheered  ;  sometimes  both  at  once. 

"Up  stood  another,  and  could  obtain  no 
hearing   at   all.      '  Down    with   him — he's     a 
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tory  !'  '  Up  with  him — he's  a  radical !'  broke 
forth  from  the  unruly  throng  in  such  boisterous 
wise,  that  not  even  the  candidate's  appeal  to 
them,  as  a  free-born  Englishman,  like  them- 
selves, could  win  them  to  silence. 

"  The  speaking  on  the  hustings  and  general 
business  of  the  election  occupied  six  or  eight 
hours.  At  length  the  successful  candidates 
were  proclaimed  by  the  high  constable  duly 
elected. 

"  A  large  board  was  brought  out.  The 
chairman-elect  being  seated  upon  it,  was 
raised  on  the  shoulders  of  four  collegians, 
and  triumphantly  '  chaired'  over  the  premises. 
The  band  preceded ;  his  electors,  with  their 
favours  and  other  insignia  followed :  flags 
waved,  and  shouts  rent  the  air ;  till  the 
satisfied  ambition  of  the  '  great  man*  broke 
forth  in  confessions  that  it  was  *  the  proudest 
day  of  his  life.' 

"The  cook  next  mounted  the  envied  car  of 
triumph,  and  in  greater  state  than  his  prede- 
cessor. 
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"  An  old  window  curtain,  supported  at  the 
corners  by  four  long  poles,  formed  a  canopy 
over  his  head.  In  one  hand  he  brandished  a 
gridiron,  in  another  a  saucepan ;  while  on 
his  head  was  fastened,  emblematical  at  once 
of  a  crown  and  of  his  calling,  a  brass  custard- 
frame  of  large  dimensions. 

"  Behind  him  marched  his  scullion,  as  the 
body-guard  of  his  master,  with  a  spit 
shouldered,  and  a  skewer  stuck  in  his  apron- 
string,  instead  of  a  sword  of  state. 

"  The  band  played  the  '  Roast  Beef  of  Old 
England;'  and  the  cook-elect  said  he  felt 
more  honoured  by  that  day's  triumph,  than 
when,  on  one  distinguished  occasion,  he  assisted 
to  cook  a  dinner  for  Alderman  Curtis. 

"  The  parties  now  adjourned  to  the  ale-room 
(called  the  snuggery),  and  to  the  kitchen. 
All  was  drinking,  smoking,  singing,  quarrelling, 
and  swearing.  A  ball  was  given  in  the  area. 
The  ball-room  was  lighted  with  two  brilliant 
oil  lamps ;  dancing  commenced  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  was  continued  with  great  spirit  till  ten. 
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"  The  fatal  bell,  which  then  rings  strangers 
out,  called  from  their  hilarity  all  the  company  at 
liberty  to  go.  The  Widow  was  seen  hopping 
till  the  last;  and  Jack  the  Raven,  having 
hopped  to  his  rookery,  seemed  to  view  the 
whole  scene  with  unmitigated  commiseration. 
The  election  ended,  as  most  popular  elections 
do,  in  drunkenness  and  quarrelling  ;  till  those 
who  were  unable  to  walk  to  bed,  being  carried 
there,  and  those  who  were  too  pugnacious  to 
go  of  their  own  accord,  being  forced  there,  the 
watchman  proclaimed  it  e  past  twelve,'  and  all 
was  still. 

el  Very  different  had  been  my  conception  of 
a  prison  for  debtors  from  the  reality  now  per- 
sented  to  my  observation.  I  expected  to  find 
pallid  languor  pining  away  in  hopeless  capti- 
vity ;  deserving  industry  deprived  of  her  im- 
plements of  labour ;  corroding  care  stretched 
on  her  pallet  of  straw ;  hunger  gnawing  the 
indigent  man,  and  starvation  benumbing  the 
unclothed  one.     I  thought  I  should  see  honest 
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worth  incarcerated  by  relentless  villany ;  and 
honest  pride,  content  to  be  in  bondage,  rather 
than  seek  liberty  through  the  debasing  process 
of  declared  insolvency. 

"  I  anticipated  acquaintance  with  talent 
immured,  because  unable  to  earn  a  due  reward, 
and  neglected,  because  destitute  of  patronage. 
I  fancied  I  should  see  philosophy,  undaunted 
by  the  worst  ills  of  life,  bearing,  with  a  sub- 
missive smile,  even  the  loss  of  liberty. 

u  I  fancied,  too,  rebellious  discontent  fret- 
ting herself  to  death,  because  she  had  at 
length  received  her  due ;  and  revenge  plot- 
ting in  the  breast  of  the  immured  debtor 
the  prospective  destruction  of  the  relentless 
creditor. 

"  I  saw  no  case,  certainly  no  extreme  case, 
such  as  I  had  pictured  to  myself.  Three  or 
four  there  were,  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  respect- 
able cases;  still  they  were  commonplace;  tend- 
ing to  remind  me  that  we  live  in  a  world  of 
realities,  altogether  different  from  that  which 
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we  deck  out  in  the  deceiving  witchery  of  our 
imaginative  speculations,  or  in  the  profound 
philosophy  of  our  abstract  reasonings. 

"  To  reality,  wre  owe  the  '  Newgate  Calendar ;' 
to  imagination,  the  «  Utopia.' 

"  Refraining,  as  I  systematically  do,  from  all 
intercourse  with  my  fellow-collegians,  I  yet  see 
and  hear  enough  to  convince  me  that  smoking, 
drinking,  gossip,  hand-ball,  and  skittles,  con- 
stitute the  whole  occupation  of  the  migratory 
hordes,  which  come  to  prison  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  and  go  out  in  six 
weeks,  or  two  months,  when  that  has  released 
them. 

"  The  man  who  enters  uncontaminated 
seldom  leaves  so ;  and  he  who  comes  in  a 
rogue  goes  out  a  reprobate.  The  industrious 
man  gets  unhinged,  the  sober  one  becomes  a 
tippler,  and  the  tippler  a  drunkard.  The 
custom  of  the  '  tap'  is  prodigious.  The  Free- 
and-Easy  is  continually  recurring ;  and  jolly 
debtors,  like  sturdy  beggars,  think  the  tankard 
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their  best  friend,  a  joke  their  best  companion, 
a  song  their  best  solace,  and  the  ale-room  their 
best  place  of  abode. 

"  Not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  pays  a  sous  to 
his  creditors ;  while,  in  three  cases  out  of  four, 
he  wastes  more  time,  spends  more  money  in 
drinking,  and  incurs  more  law  expenses,  than, 
put  together,  would  pay  his  whole  debt,  or  at 
least  a  tolerable  dividend  upon  it.  His  morals 
are  corrupted,  his  conscience  is  seared,  his 
energies  are  paralyzed ;  and  the  fear  of  future 
shame  is  banished  by  the  endurance  of  past. 

"  These,  however,  are  small  evils  to  the 
community  at  large,  compared  with  the  pro- 
digious benefits  which,  from  the  'Law  of 
Arrest,'  accrue  to  lawyers. 

"  While  under  that  law  the  debtor  loses 
all,  and  the  creditor  spends  all,  the  lawyer 
gains  all.  The  creditor  pays  him  to  get  his 
debtor  into  prison,  and  the  debtor  pays  him  to 
get  himself  out  of  it.  So  that  of  all  marvellous 
things,  none  would  appear  to  me  more  so,  than 
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the  long  talked  of  abolition  of  the  '  Law  of 
Arrest.' 

"  I  cannot  believe  it  will  ever  be  effected, 
till  an  equivalent  can  be  devised  by  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  gown  and  their  attorneys 
shall  have  ample  compensation  for  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  the  demolition  of  the  Insol- 
vent Debtors'  Court. 

**  The  law  of  arrest  is  bad  in  principle ;  in 
practice  it  is  utterly  inefficacious.  But  it  * 
brings  in  a  golden  harvest  to  lawyers ;  and 
who  shall  put  in  the  sickle  of  reform  to  reap 
their  fields,  for  the  mere  advantage  of  the 
community  ?  Not  one.  They  will  not  only 
reap  them  themselves,  but  sweep  them  so 
clean,  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  poverty 
who  follow  in  the  rear  shall  not  be  able  to 
glean  even  a  handful  of  the  abundance,  which 
they  have  been  beggared  to  create. 

*  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  was  written  before  the 
il  Abolition  Law"  was  passed;  and  that,  so  far,  the  author  was 
wrong  in  his  anticipations.  I  think  he  is  rather  too  severe 
against  the  lawyers, — than  whom,  as  a  body,  no  body  can  be 
more  respectable. 
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"  I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  bear- 
ing cordial  testimony  to  the  kind  heart,  the 
gentlemanlike  deportment,  and  the  ever- 
friendly  offices  of  the  deputy-marshal  of  the 
prison.  The  picture  of  the  '  prisonhouse  ' 
is  unavoidably  a  dark  one.  It  is  cheering, 
therefore,  to  let  in  upon  it  a  ray  of  light  from 
philanthropy.  It  is  delightful  to  find  that  she 
has  for  once  put  her  sacred  flame  into  the 
heart  of  a  man,  who,  with  so  many  claims  upon 
his  kindness  and  compassion,  has  the  will,  as 
well  as  the  power,  to  render  both  available  to 
the  unhappy  beings  who  live  under  his  control, 
and  pass  under  his  review. 

•'The  Author  in  Prison." 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

Solomon  in  search  of  a  Situation. 

Solomon  was  so  much  interested  by  the  story 
of  the  "Author  in  Prison,"  that  he  deter- 
mined to  investigate  for  himself  the  nature  of 
a  community  of  which  the  history  was  so  cu- 
rious and,  to  him  at  least,  so  novel. 

In  the  course  of  his  frequent  visits  to  Mr. 
Ironside,  he  had  abundance  both  of  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
author  had  by  no  means  too  highly  coloured 
the  curious  picture. 

The  elections,  the  dinner,  the  snuggery,  the 
ball,  the  story  of  the  raven,  and  of  the  hop- 
ping   lady,    were   all  true    to    the    life.     He 
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grieved  to  think  that  one  capable  of  so  de- 
scribing such  a  place,  and  of  suffering  with 
such  equanimity  and  cheerfulness  his  hard 
lot,  should  be  doomed  to  a  "  chummage "  in 
even  the  best  of  the  apartments.  Mr.  Iron- 
side met  his  fate  with  as  much  sangfroid  as 
Mr.  Wastepaper ;  and  to  have  seen  them  at 
dinner,  with  Solomon  as  their  guest,  over  a 
shoulder  of  mutton,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  each 
determined,  while  avoiding  an  approximation 
to  excess,  yet  "  to  drive  dull  care  away,"  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  conjecture  where 
they  were,  nor  what  the  reverse  of  circum- 
stances which  had  overtaken  them  all. 

Solomon  had  a  spice  of  humour  in  him,  so 
had  Mr.  Ironside,  and  so,  it  will  be  seen,  had 
"  the  Author  in  Prison." 

The  two  ladies  of  these  latter  gentlemen 
did  everything  which  female  ingenuity  could 
devise  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and  promote 
the  comfort  of  their  respective  lords;  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  how  great  an  extent  they  suc- 
ceeded. 
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Their  faces  were  never  without  a  smile, — 
their  tempers  were  never  soured, — and  their 
kindness,  attention,  and  propriety  of  conduct} 
— although  they  kept  aloof  from  the  other  in- 
mates of  "  the  College," — yet  commanded  the 
respect  of  them  all. 

Solomon,  unable  to  release  his  friends,  yet 
did  so  much  to  alleviate  their  situation,  and 
promote  their  comfort,  that,  what  with  this, 
and  his  own  necessary  expenses,  his  purse,  not 
over-gorged,  was  getting  drained,  and  his  ac- 
count at  his  bankers,  never  large,  had  dwindled 
down  to  a  few  pounds. 

He  had  for  some  months  been  endeavour- 
ing, but  in  vain,  to  obtain  employment. 

He  advertised  for  a  clerkship  in  this  form  : 

i(  A  young  man,  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  long  accustomed  to  business,  is  desirous 
of  a  situation  as  clerk.  He  understands  seve- 
ral languages,  can  write  a  tolerable  hand,  is 
well  versed  in  accounts,  and  can  have  respect- 
able references. 
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"  Apply  (if  by  letter,  post  paid)  to  X.  Y.  Z., 
No.  24,  Random  Place." 

After  spending  eight  or  ten  guineas  in  ad- 
vertisements, Solomon  had  many  citations  to 
call  upon  A.  B.,  Gutter  Lane, 

B.  C,  Milk  Street, 

C.  D.,  Bread  Street, 

E.  F.,  Austin  Friars, 

F.  G.,  Crutched  Friars, 

G.  H.,  Threadneedle  Street, 

and  others,  till  nearly  the  whole  alphabet  was 
exhausted  by  the  signatures. 

Then  he  had  letters  requiring  all  particu- 
lars,— age,  where  last  employed,  what  salary 
expected,  specimen  of  hand-writing  in  the 
form  of  an  account-current,  together  with  real 
name  and  address,  as  also  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  referee. 

One  added  that  unless,  for  a  salary  of  eighty 
pounds,  Solomon  could  be  at  the  office  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  til]  the  same  hour 
in  the  evening  (with  allowance  of  an  hour  for 
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dinner),  no  further  communication  need  be 
made,  as  it  would  save  the  young  man  post- 
age. 

To  all  the  citations  Solomon  appeared,  and 
to  all  the  letters,  except  the  last,  he  replied. 

The  whole  affair  occupied  him  about  six 
months.  He  trudged  about  all  day,  having 
often  to  call  six  times  in  the  course  of  a  week 
on  the  same  individual,  before  he  could  obtain 
an  interview. 

"  Mr.  Tweezer  is  not  at  home,"  said  one. 

"  Mr.  Farfetch  is  particularly  engaged." 

"  Call  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,1' 
said  the  supercilious  clerk  of  Mr.  Banks. 

"  Mr.  Spark  is  gone  to  the  country, — won't 
be  back  for  a  fortnight,"  replied  a  spruce  cox- 
comb, without  ever  lifting  his  head  from  the 
all-important  "We  have  duly  received,"  which 
he  was  inditing. 

It  fared  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  with 
his  letters.  He  had  either  no  answer  at  all, 
or  a  reply  declining  his  services,  or  some  spe- 
vol.  in.  G 
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cial  objection  urged,  and  all  this  after  anx- 
iously looking  out,  day  after  day,  and  week 
after  week,  for  some  more  auspicious  commu- 
nication. 

Solomon's  object  in  advertising  for  a  situa- 
tion, instead  of  applying  to  his  former  friends 
to  procure  him  one,  was,  that  he  might  slip  as 
quietly  as  possible  into  privacy,  without  having 
his  pride  further  mortified  by  the  solicitation 
of  new  favours  at  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
not  only  known  him  in  better  times,  but  who 
had  mostly  suffered  by  his  misfortunes. 

In  one,  and  one  only,  case  of  his  personal 
application  was  he  doomed  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  brought  into  contact  with  any 
individual  whom  he  had  formerly  known  ;  and 
guess  the  astonishment  of  both  parties, — the 
astonishment  and  chagrin  of  the  one, — the 
astonishment  and  triumph  of  the  other, — when 
Solomon  stood  before  Mr.  Holdfast,  and  Mr. 
Holdfast  before  Solomon. 

The  reader  may   recollect   that   this    Mr. 
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Holdfast,  at  an  early  period  of  Mrs.  Seesaw's 
residence  at  Llangollen,  called  on  her  there ; 
that  he  proposed  to  the  son  of  this  lady  the 
situation  of  a  linen-draper's  apprentice :  that 
by  this  proposal  he  mortally  "affronted"  the 
young  dominie;  and  finally,  that  he  refused 
to  lend  his  mother  ten  pounds. 

Solomon's  proud  and  short  reply  had  inocu- 
lated the  heart  of  Mr  Holdfast  with  a  grudge. 
This  grudge  had  rankled  into  positive  hatred, 
till  it  gnawed  his  vitals  like  a  canker,  as  he 
had  seen  the  young  merchant  rise  to  a  credit 
and  fortune  so  greatly  beyond  his  own. 

Then,  Solomon  had  held  himself,  in  his 
prosperity,  quite  aloof  from  Mr.  Holdfast; 
who,  though  moving  onwards  to  increase  of 
wealth  among  a  substantial  but  not  high 
caste  of  the  city  great  men,  had  his  life 
embittered  by  Solomon's  prosperity. 

"  What  is  my  own  fortune  to  me,"  he  would 
say,  "  as  long  as  this  upstart  is  eclipsing  me  ?'' 

Solomon  knew  a  good  deal  of  all  this  ;    and 
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of  all  the  men,  therefore,  that  he  least  desired 
to  meet  was  Mr.  Holdfast.  But  to  meet  him 
in  their  present  relative  positions  was  indeed 
mortifying  to  our  hero. 

Having,  however,  been  ushered  in  unawares 
upon  Mr.  Holdfast,  there  was  no  retreating 
without  a  breach  of  decorum,  and  almost  a 
confession  of  delinquency  ;  to  neither  of  which 
allegations  did  Solomon  choose  to  leave  him- 
self exposed. 

Mr.  Holdfast,  if  he  had  gratified  his  first 
impulse  to  obtain  a  triumph,  would,  while  he 
reclined  in  his  chair,  have  left  Solomon  to 
stand. 

But,  as  the  malicious  miser  courted  a 
colloquy,  and  knew  that  Solomon  was  too 
proud  to  concede  it  in  such  a  posture,  he  was 
drily  desired  to  "  sit  down." 

"  So  you  want  a  situation  as  clerk,  Mr. 
Seesaw?1'  said  Mr.  Holdfast.  "This  is  a 
mighty  transition  for  one  that  has  held  his 
head  so  high  as  you  have." 
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"  I  do  want  a  situation  as  clerk,"  replied 
Solomon  ;  "  but  I  shall  certainly  not  take  one 
under  you  ;  nor  would  you  have  seen  me 
here  if  I  could  have  had  the  remotest  idea 
from  whom  the  citation  which  I  answered 
came. 

"  The  '  mighty  transition,'  as  you  are  pleased 
to  call  it,  is  no  concern  of  yours ;  and  as  for 
the  height  at  which  I  carried  my  head,  I 
apprehend,  if  you  could,  that  you  would  have 
carried  yours  a  good  deal  higher/' 

Ci  But  now,  methinks,"  said  the  miser, 
"  you  ought  both  to  lower  your  head,  to 
bridle  your  tongue,  and,  I  might  add,  to  cover 
your  face  with  your  hands.  If  you  had  con- 
descended (no  great  condescension  either) 
to  take  the  situation  of  linen-draper's  appren- 
tice, for  which  you  were  a  good  deal  better 
calculated  than  for  a  merchant,  you  might 
have  avoided  the  disgraceful  predicament  in 
which  you  now  stand. 

11  But  why  not,  as  you  have  thrown  your- 
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self  upon  the  town,  in  the  way  of  advertise- 
ment, take  a  situation  under  me  ?" 

"  That  you  should  think  as  you  do,"  replied 
Solomon,  "is  to  me  no  wonder.  All  little 
minds  think  exactly  as  you  do  ;  and  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  fiendish  ones  to  exult,  in  their 
prosperity,  over  the  man  in  adversity. 

"  You  have  not  only  a  low  mind  but  a 
fiendish  spirit ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  will 
have  no  situation  under  you. 

"  But  come  now,  as  you  have  offered  me 
this  gratuitous  insult,  and  as  I  owe  you  some 
grudge  for  former  defamation,  instead  of 
covering  my  face  with  my  hands,'  I  shall  see 
what  they  can  do  in  another  way." 

Here,  seizing  Mr.  Holdfast  by  the  left 
arm  with  one  hand,  and  lifting  an  elastic  cane 
which  he  carried  in  the  other,  Solomon  gave 
trie  impertinent  miser  a  dozen  smarting  strokes 
across  the  shoulders. 

"Take  that,  and  remember  it,"  said  Solo- 
mon, as   he   quietly  left   the  counting-house 
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and,  walking  along  Cornhill,  was  soon  lost 
among  the  bustling  and  anxious  hundreds  who 
were  hurrying  to  'Change. 

He  would  have  walked  churlishly,  indeed,  to 
his  second  floor  in  the  grocer's,  but  for  the 
alleviation  and  pleasure  which  his  chastisement 
of  the  impertinent  Mr.  Holdfast  ministered  to 
him  as  he  was  jostled  along  the  busy  thorough- 
fares. When  he  got  to  his  home,  now  much 
more  solitary  since  the  departure  to  his  melan- 
choly abode  of  Mr.  Ironside,  Solomon  sat  him 
down  by  his  slender  fire  and  one  dim  candle, 
in  lonely  and  lugubrious  contemplation  enough. 
His  clothes  were  getting  almost  too  shabby  to 
admit  of  his  even  presenting  himself  to  ask 
for  a  situation.  His  boots  were  obviously 
patched,  his  hat  was  very  brown,  his  gloves 
and  stock  were  considerably  worse  for  the 
wear;  his  banker's  account  was  extinct;  and, 
upon  emptying  his  purse  on  the  table,  he  found 
it  to  contain  his  last  4Z.  \0s.,  without  a  glimpse 
at  the  means  by  which  he  was  to  raise  more. 
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At  this  moment,  his  landlord  tapped  at  the 
door.  Having  seen  the  circumstances  of  his 
lodger  evidently  on  the  wane,  the  grocer  pre- 
sented his  account  for  rent  and  for  a  few  gro- 
ceries a  good  deal  before  the  usual  time. 

Solomon  had  ever,  even  since  his  failure, 
been  punctual  in  the  payment  of  what  he 
owed.  He  had  such  a  horror,  now,  of  debt, 
and  especially  of  petty  debts,  that  he  took  the 
landlord's  receipt  for  21.  Ss.  ;  gave  notice  that 
he  should  leave  his  lodgings  in  a  week ;  and, 
buttoning  his  pocket  upon  his  last  solitary  two 
guineas,  asked  the  grocer  if  he  could  favour 
him  with  a  sight  of  that  day's  paper. 

The  grocer  brought  him  up  the  Morning 
Advertiser  of  "  yesterday."  In  his  anxiety  to 
find  employment,  Solomon  had  not  only  been 
advertising  himself,  but  had  many  a  fruitless 
errand,  and  wrote  many  a  post-paid  letter,  in 
answer  to  the  advertisements  of  others.  So 
that  he  wasted  as  much  almost  in  shoe  leather 
and  in  omnibus  hire  (cheap  as  that  is)  as  would 
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have  provided  him  his  scanty  meal  at  the  cook- 
shop,  and  even  a  cup  of  the  grocer's  3.y.  6r/. 
a-pound  tea  in  the  evening. 

He  had  for  some  time  been  unable  to  visit 
his  friends  in  the  Marshalsea,  because  he 
never  had  been  able  to  go  there  without  leav- 
ing at  least  a  trifle  behind  him  ;  and  it  had 
for  some  weeks  been  too  obvious  that  he  had 
not,  without  absolute  improvidence,  this  trifle 
to  leave. 

While  poring  over  the  advertisements  of  the 
"  Advertiser,"  his  eye  was  caught  by  one 
notice,  to  which,  as  a  last  hope,  he  determined 
to  reply.     It  ran  thus  : — 

Advertisement. 

"  Wanted,  by  an  eminent  medical  practi- 
tioner at  the  West  End,  an  assistant,  who 
understands  a  little  of  chemistry,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  powers  and  operations  of  steam. 
He  must  be  of  the  middle  age,  well  educated, 
of  good  address,  and  be  able  to  give  unexcep- 
tionable references.     Salary,  120/.  per  annum. 

g  3 
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Apply,  personally,  at  82,  Quackville  Street, 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine,  p.  m. 
Applicants  must  ring  the  night-bell  of  the 
door." 

"  Chemistry,"  said  Solomon,  "  I  never  have 
studied  practically,  as  a  general  science ;  but 
I  do  know  what  the  advertiser  alone  requires, 
— a  little  of  it.  With  the  '  powers  and  opera- 
tions of  steam  '  I  am  a  little  better  acquainted, 
thanks  to  my  observations  on  the  engines, 
boilers,  flues,  and  safety-valves  of  the  Glasgow 
manufactories  and  steam-boats. 

"  Then  for  the  age,  that,  within  two  or  three 
years,  will  answer  the  requirements  of  the  ad- 
vertiser ;  and  for  the  reference,  I  have  still 
one  kind  and  respectable  friend  who  will  make 
that  unexceptionable. 

"  My  education,  though  principally  of  my 
own  giving  to  myself,  cannot  be  called  bad  ; 
neither  can  my  address.  The  temptation 
(120/.  a-year)  is  to  me,  at  present,  a  great 
one.     I  am  determined,  without  loss  of  a  mo- 
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ment  (for,  no  doubt,  the  situation  will  soon  be 
snapped  up),  to  go  and  ring  the  night-bell  of 
No.  82,  Quackville  Street." 

He  congratulated  himself  on  its  being  at 
night  he  was  to  make  his  appearance,  for  cer- 
tain awkward  appearances  in  his  attire  would 
show  less  conspicuously  ;  and  neither  his  hat, 
gloves,  nor  boots  be  brought  much  into  no- 
tice. He  furbished  himself  up  as  well  as  his 
wardrobe  would  allow,  put  on  a  clean  shirt, 
washed  his  face  and  hands,  sprinkled  the  last 
contents  of  a  lavender-bottle  on  one  of  his 
last  white  handkerchiefs ;  and,  with  his  cane  in 
his  hand,  he, marched  off  with,  by  anticipa- 
tion, the  night-bell  already  in  his  hand. 

He  arrived  at  82  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  was  admitted :  he  was  not  left  to  wait 
more  than  an  hour.  The  audience-chamber 
was  a  small,  dingy,  back  dressing-room,  redo- 
lent of  the  most  extraordinary  perfume  which 
had  ever  assailed  his  nostrils,  and  full  of 
sponges,  daubs   of  pictures,  mutilated   busts. 
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hand-basins,  towels,  looking-glasses,  white 
aprons,  with,  of  all  things,  some  small  pieces 
of  cabbage -leaves  in  soak  in  an  apothecary's 
dish. 

In,  at  last,  walked  the  gentleman  whom 
Solomon  had  come  to  see  ;  but  for  the  account 
of  what  passed  between  them,  and  of  other 
matters,  novel,  if  not  amusing,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

In  which  Solomon  at  length  procures  a  situation, 

The  name  of  the  gentleman  at  whose  en- 
trance to  the  waiting-room  Solomon  now  rose 
and  bowed  was  Mr.  Rubhim.  The  slightest 
possible  recognition  of  the  deferential  civility 
was  made  by  this  personage. 

Personage  he  may  well  be  styled,  for  he 
was  one  of  no  small  calibre.  He  was  tall, 
muscular,  erect,  with  as  little  grace  of  de- 
meanour as  could  be  well  possessed  by  any 
one  who  never,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  had 
been  permitted  to  associate  with  people  of  the 
better  class. 
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There  was  an  original  mal-adroitness  about 
him  that,  instead  of  being  softened  or  con- 
cealed, was  placed  in  greater  relievo  by  his 
awkward  efforts  to  throw  it  into  the  shade. 

Dr.  Rubhim  was  a  very  scrupulous  dresser. 
A  high  and  stiff  white  cravat  supported  a  still 
stiffer  collar,  and  a  chin  ill  at  ease. 

His  waistcoat  was  of  unconscionably  gaudy 
velvet,  and  he  almost  sparkled  with  a  diamond 
breast-pin,  watch-chain  of  gold,  and  elabo- 
rately-framed double  eye-glass,  sustained  by  a 
cord  richly  inwrought  with  green  silk,  and 
the  same  precious  metal  as  that  of  his  chain. 

His  coat  was  not  of  a  professional  colour 
(he  despised  the  profession)  :  it  was  all  blue, 
with  a  black  velvet  collar,  and  very  lustrous 
basket-buttons. 

His  trowsers  were  unseemingly  tight,  espe- 
cially as  they  displayed  a  not  very  handsome 
leg.  His  rather  large  feet  were  cased  in 
rather  small  boots  ;  and  his  hat,  always  a 
striking  part  of  dress,  if  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
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was,  in  Doctor  Rubhim's  case,  peculiarly  pecu- 
liar. He  never  wore  any  gloves  but  white  kid 
gloves,  or  rather  any  other  glove  but  one 
white  kid  glove,  for  the  other  he  carried  in  his 
hand,  not  wore  on  it,  that  he  might  not  lose 
the  attraction  of  a  display  of  rich  rings,  that 
bestudded  the  uncovered  fingers. 

Such  was  the  personage  who  now,  in  a  dialect 
sufficiently  uncouth,  addressed  Solomon  dis- 
tantly thus : — 

"Your  name,  Sir?" 

"Mr.  Seesaw." 

i(  So,  then,  Mr.  Seesaw,  you  think  yourself 
competent  to  fill  the  situation  described  in  my 
advertisement  ?" 

'*  I  do,  Sir,"  said  Solomon,  "  especially  as  you 
say  that  the  knowledge  required  of  chemistry 
is  not  much.  I  have  some  notion  of  the 
gaseous  fluids,  of  precipitates  and  affinities, 
of  alcohols,  essences,  quintessences,  vitriolics, 
substances  simple  and  compound,  of  poisons 
and  antidotes,  soporifics " 
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"  Stop,  stop,  Mr.  Seesaw,  that  is  quite  satis- 
factory on  the  chemical  question. 

"  As  to  steam  ?"  said  the  old  quack. 

"  I  have  been  a  seven  years'  observer  of  its 
operations  in  Glasgow,"  replied  the  young  one. 

"Enough,  quite  enough  on  steam.  As  to 
languages?" 

"  These  were  not  alluded  to  in  your  adver- 
tisement, Sir ;  but  I  know  a  little  of  Latin,  of 
French,  Italian " 

"  Stop  there,  again,  that  will  do. 

"  As  to  your  age,  I  see  that  will  do  ;  so  also 
am  I  satisfied  with  your  address  and  appear- 
ance, especially  as  the  latter  may  be  easily 
improved." 

Here  Dr.  Rubhim  passed  a  significant  glance 
over  Solomon's  wardrobe. 

"There  now  only  remains,  therefore,'*  conti- 
nued the  examiner,  "the  question  of  a  refe- 
rence. To  whom,"  asked  Dr.  Rubhim,  "do 
you  propose  to  refer  me  for  your  character, 
Mr.  Seesaw?" 
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"  To  Mr.  Passhimoff,  of  Soso  Square/'  an- 
swered Solomon 

"  Sufficient,  quite  sufficient,"  said  he  of 
Quackville  Street.  "  I  know  the  gentleman 
well  ;  and  if  his  report  of  you  answer  my 
expectations,  as  I  have  little  doubt  it  will,  you 
may  consider  yourself  as  engaged. 

"  I  shall  make  a  point  of  seeing  Mr.  Pass- 
himofF  to-morrow  morning.  Call  at  this  hour, 
in  the  evening,  and  you  shall  have  my  ultima- 
tum.    Good  night." 

So  saying,  Dr.  Rubhim  rang  the  bell,  and 
withdrew  with  a  good  deal  more  of  affability 
than  that  which  characterised  his  entrance. 

Presently  there  came  into  the  small  back 
chamber  a  smartly-dressed  livery  servant,  and 
showed  Solomon  out  by  the  night-bell  door,  at 
which  he  had  entered. 

"  Well,"  said  the  fallen  Mr.  Seesaw,  as  he 
sauntered  along,  "  I  may  now  truly  say,  with 
the  cardinal, — 

'  Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness.' 
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"  I  may  add, — 

'Thtre  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  lives 
Is  bound  in  shallows.' 

"  Heigho,"  he  continued,  "  I  may  further 
add, — 

'  Now  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  by-and- 
by  in  as  high  a  flow  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows.' 

u  Only  let  me  consider  ;"  and  he  stood  stock 
still,,  for  a  few  minutes,  on  the  cold  flags  of 
Bedford  Square. 

With  his  right  elbow  bent,  so  as  to  place  his 
right  hand  under  his  chin, — his  left  hand 
seeming  to  claim  affiance  with  the  curve  thus 
formed  by  its  elbow,  and  to  seek  rest  upon  it ; 
with  his  head  a  good  deal  reclined  on  his 
breast,  and  his  right  foot  a  little  in  advance  of 
his  left, — Solomon  thus  mused. 

"  What  a  little  time  since  fortune  smiled 
propitious  on  me  ;  and  into  what  a  terrible 
abyss,  by  her,  am  I  now  thrown. 

"  Yesterday  I  was  basking  in  the  sun  :  to- 
day I  am  shivering  in  the  shade. 
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"  Some  little  months  ago  I  was  courted  by 
many  that  might  be  called  the  great :  this  very 
day  I  have  been  insulted  by  a  wretch,  and  am 
looked  upon  askance  by  all.  Whilome  I  was 
the  noble  fellow,  now  I  am  the  despised  man. 
Once  I  was  esteemed  the  soul  of  honour,  now 
am  I  regarded  as  a  type  of  dishonesty.  Once 
honoured  for  my  wealth,  I  am  now  despised  for 
my  indigence. 

"  Aforetime  praised  for  generosity,  in  these 
atter  times  I  am  condemned  for  even  the  little 
of  it  there  is  left  me  to  exercise. 

"Then,  for  Eliza,  all  my  glowing  hopes  of 
ever  possessing  her  have  been  dissipated  as 
the  early  cloud  and  the  morning  dew.  For 
two  long,  long  years,  I  have  not  known  whe- 
ther she  be  dead  or  alive,  mindful  of  me  or 
have  forgotten  and  cast  me  off;  whether  her 
smiles  have  not  proved  as  deceitful  as  those  of 
the  world;  nor  whether, — saddest  thought  of 
all, — instead  of  being  mine^  she  be  not  now 
another's. 
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"  I  am  at  this  moment  on  my  way  to  apply 
for  a  character  sufficient  to  secure  me  the 
place  of  a  quack's  assistant,  after  having 
promoted  many  to  fortune,  character,  and  all. 

"  Ah  me !  ah  me !  fortune,  happiness,  and 
even  life,  how  precarious, — life  precarious  to 
all ;  but  fortune,  as  the  basis  of  happiness, — 
how  especially  precarious  to  merchants.  Every 
day  the  Gazette  teems  with  the  hundreds 
that  have,  in  a  day,  descended  from  affluence 
to  poverty ;  and  from  most  of  the  enjoyments 
of  life  to  most  of  its  miseries. 

"Yet  merchants  are  proverbially  among 
the  proudest  and  most  confident  of  any  class 
of  society,  even  while  they  are  hazarding  every 
thing  upon  the  cast  of  a  die.  None  merits 
more  this  reproach  than  myself ;  and  would 
that  my  voice  from  my  living  tomb,  could  be 
with  any  effect  raised,  to  speak  a  prophetic 
warning  against  such  fallacious  principles, 
against  such  ruinous  calculations." 

At  this  point  of  his  soliloquy,  Solomon  was 
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recalled  from  his  heroics  (in  which,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  not  often  indulged)  by  the  crazy 
watchman's  holding  up  his  lantern  to  our 
hero's  face,  and  bawling,  in  a  cracked  yet 
loud  voice  in  his  ears, — Pa-a-st  lev'n." 

Having  seen  the  man  standing  motionless 
as  a  statue,  the  watchman  was  just  about  to 
spring  his  rattle;  when  Solomon,  awakened 
from  his  trance  at  once  by  the  glare  of  light 
and  the  stentorian  bawl  of  the  guardian  of  the 
night,  said  to  him — "  For  God's  sake,  my  dear 
fellow,  don't  make  an  unnecessary  fuss ;  I  was 
only  contemplating  the  bright  moon,  and  am 
so  far  on  my  way  to  Soso  Square." 

Poor  as  he  was,  and  guiltless,  too,  Solomon 
was  yet  obliged  to  put  a  shilling  into  the 
watchman's  hand  before  he  would  let  him 
depart. 

It  is  not  a  very  safe  thing,  even  at  this  day, 
to  stand  musing  in  the  streets  of  London, 
with  your  undivided  attention  fixed  upon  the 
planets.     You  are  sure  to  be  told  to   "  walk 
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on  ;"  and  if  you  won't,  you  are  marched  off  to 
the  Station  House. 

It  was  quite  true  that  Solomon  was  on  his 
way  to  see  Mr.  Passhimoff:  for,  late  as  the  hour 
was.  the  aspirant  to  the  situation  knew  so  well 
the  easy  and  benevolent  temper  of  his  friend 
as  to  be  convinced  that  were  he  even  in  bed, 
he  would  with  pleasure  get  up  to  listen  to  his 
tale,  and  do  all  he  could  to  forward  his  views. 

Solomon  knocked  at  the  door. 

The  servants  were  gone  to  bed :  Mr.  Pass- 
himoff was  not ;  but  he  was  going. 

Being  an  old  bachelor  of  easy,  systematic, 
and  comfortable  habits,  he  had  long  been 
used  to  exchange  his  coat  for  his  dressing- 
gown,  his  wig  for  his  night-cap,  his  shoes  for 
his  slippers,  to  denude  himself  of  his  cravat, 
and  to  unbutton  his  waistcoat,  a  good  while 
before  bed-time. 

All  this  he  did,  because,  as  he  said,  he 
was  old  and  corpulent;  and  a  foe  to  bodily 
restraint,    especially    when  lie   sat    down    to 
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his    tumbler    of    punch,    his    pipe    and    the 
paper. 

These  occupied  him,  unless  when  he  had 
company,  which  was  very  seldom,  three  hours 
every  night, — that  is  to  say,  from  eight  till 
eleven.  But  he  sent  his  two  maid  servants 
to  bed  at  ten  ;  because,  he  said,  they  had 
neither  paper,  pipe,  nor  punch  to  console  them : 
and  why  should  he  keep  them  up  when  he 
had  nothing  more  for  them  to  do  ? 

It  was  in  the  dishabille  just  described  that, 
having  mounted  from  his  parlour  on  the 
ground-floor  to  his  bed-room  on  the  second, 
with  one  candle  in  his  hand,  and  a  rushlight 
in  the  corner  ready  to  be  lit,  that  the 
good-natured  Mr.  PasshimofF  heard,  at  half 
past  eleven,  the  unusually  late  knock  of 
Solomon. 

Going  to  the  window  the  old  gentleman 
lifted  it  up,  and  putting  out  his  head  with 
the  night-cap  on  it,  and  holding  the  candle 
in  the   position    most    favourable   to  let   him 
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see  who  was  below,  he  called  out,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  "  Who  is  there  ?" 

"  Solomon  Seesaw,  Sir.  I  really  beg  your 
pardon  for  coming  so  late;  but  I  have  par- 
ticular business,  on  which  I  wish  for  half  an 
hour's  conversation  with  you." 

ic  Oh !  no  apology,"  replied  his  friend :  "  I 
will  open  the  door  immediately." 

But  as  the  old  gentleman  was  withdrawing 
to  do  so,  by  came  an  invidious  whiff  of  wind, 
puffed  out  the  candle,  and  leaving  him  in 
Cimmerian  darkness,  withdrew  him  from  the 
anxious  gaze  of  Solomon. 

"  Never  mind,"  called  out  the  good  old 
man  ;  "  I  will  grope  my  way  down  in  the  dark, 
and  give  you  admission." 

Fortunately,  after  a  cautious  journey  down 
stairs,  the  old  gentleman  found  not  quite  ex- 
tinct the  embers  of  his  parlour-fire. 

Having  wood  and  paper  at  hand,  to  which, 
as  to  everything  else  he  could  find  his  way  in 
the  dark,  he  soon  illumed  the  expiring  cinders  ; 
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and  when  he  opened  the  door  to  Solomon,  the 
paper  was  in  a  blaze,  the  sticks  were 
crackling ;  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  it  was 
evident  they  were  going  to  have  a  very  good 
fire. 

The  candles  were  re  lit ;  the  old  bachelor's 
little  kettle  was  placed  upon  the  incipient 
blaze ;  rum  and  lemons  and  sugar  were  placed 
upon  the  table :  "And  now,  Mr.  Seesaw,"  said 
the  old  gentleman  (for  up  to  this  moment  he 
would  give  Solomon  no  opportunity  for  utter- 
ance), "  what  are  your  commands  ?" 

With  many  apologies,  which  Mr.  PasshimofF 
waived  as  soon  as  they  were  uttered,  Solomon 
briefly  related  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  Mr.  Rubhim  ;  and  begged  that  when  this 
gentleman  should  call  on  the  morrow,  a  favour- 
able character  might  be  given  of  his  intended 
assistant. 

*  By  all  manner  of  means,"  replied  Mr. 
Passhimoff. 

"You  know,    Mr.   Seesaw,   I    have   always 
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esteemed  you ;  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  my 
limited  circumstances  do  not  permit  me  to 
assist  you  in  a  pecuniary  way.  But  in  every 
other,  command  my  services  to  their  utmost 
limit. 

"  But,  come,  the  water  is  now  warm ;  here  is 
a  cigar  for  you — I  prefer  my  pipe ;  make  for 
us  both  a  little  warm  punch ;  and  let  us  drink 
success  to  your  present  undertaking.  Who 
knows  but  you  may  become  a  first-rate  quack, 
on  your  own  account  ?  And  I  assure  you,  from 
long  observation,  even  if  we  had  not  the  cele- 
brated instance  before  us  of  Doctor  Rubhim, 
that  there  is  no  more  prosperous  business  in 
London." 

Solomon  did  not  like  the  profession ;  but, 
like  the  lean  apothecary,  he  was  now  often 
forced  more  to  consider  his  poverty,  than  to 
consult  his  will. 

At  length  Mr.  PasshimofF  and  he  parted, 
with  cordial  and  mutual  good  wishes;  Solo- 
mon assuring  his  referee  that  he  should  hear 
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the  result  of  the  whole  affair,  as  soon  as  it  was 
brought  to  a  consummation. 

A  few  words  upon  Mr.  Passhimoff.  He  was 
one  of  those  good-natured  gentlemen,  who 
could  see  nothing  wrong  in  humanity ;  and 
who,  so  far  from  having  ever  said  a  word  to 
the  disparagement  of  any  human  being,  gave 
to  every  individual  of  his  species  his  benedic- 
tion, his  good  will,  and,  to  all  who  wanted  it,  a 
good  character. 

A  friend  of  his,  of  a  different  mode  of 
thinking,  tired  of  what  he  called  Mr.  Passhim- 
off's  monotonous  and  indiscriminate  panegyric 
of  the  human  race,  took  him,  one  day,  in  great 
triumph,  the  Newgate  Calendar. 

"  What,"  said  the  soured  friend  to  the  placid 
philanthropist,  "do  you  think  of  the  list  of 
characters  here  described?' ' 

Mr.  Passhimoff  had  not  only  an  excuse  to 
offer  for  every  one  of  them ;  but,  with  a  tact 
which  belongs  rather  to  good  feeling  than  to 
fine    discrimination,  selected   every  palliative 
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and  extenuating  circumstance  that  could  be 
adduced,  in  favour  of  the  greatest  culprit ;  till 
his  friend  left  him,  with  the  Calendar  in  his 
pocket,  half  ashamed  of  the  means  by  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  warp  a  heart  incapable 
of  malice,  and  bias  a  judgment,  to  which  that 
heart  never  listened,  when  the  reasoning  of 
the  one  was  in  discordance  with  the  dictates  of 
the  other. 

Mr.  Passhimoff,  unable  from  his  slender  for- 
tune to  help  his  fellow-creatures  with  money, 
looked  out  for  the  next  best  and  most  feasible 
means  of  doing  them  a  service. 

Being  himself  respected  and  esteemed  among 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  he  found  no  bet- 
ter, and  to  him  no  more  agreeable,  way  of 
serving  them  than  by  saying  everything  good 
of  those  who  sought  his  patronage  and  recom- 
mendation. 

Not  a  man  who  brought  a  pitiful  tale  of  a 
person  wanting  a  place,  but  had  at  once  a 
character  of  such  person  from  Mr.  Passhimoff; 
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and  so  well  aware  were  his  friends  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  motives,  that  though  they  were 
often  saddled,  through  his  recommendation, 
with  very  indifferent  assistants,  clerks,  and 
servants,  yet  as  they  knew  they  could  turn 
them  off  at  pleasure,  they  were  generally  con- 
tent, on  Mr.  PasshimofTs  recommendation,  to 
submit  to  a  trial. 

As  they  often  got,  too,  through  his  instru- 
mentality, very  good  servants,  this  fact  counter- 
acted, in  some  measure,  the  terrible  censures 
that  were  sometimes  passed  upon  him  for 
recommending  bad  ones. 

Certainly  nothing  but  Mr.  PasshimofTs 
motives  could  excuse  the  indiscriminate  use  he 
made  of  the  influence  of  his  character  among 
his  friends,  and  with  the  public ;  for  of  all  un- 
conscionable things,  without  such  motive,  one  of 
the  least  pardonable  is  that  of  sending  forth 
by  your  recommendation,  without  sufficient 
grounds,  into  the  confidence  of  others,  persons 
whom,  but  for  that  recommendation,  they  never 
would  have  trusted. 
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And  yet,  what  more  general  practice  than 
this,  without  any  motives  but  those  of  personal 
convenience  ?  People  want  to  get  rid  of  a 
bad  servant,  and  therefore  give  him  a  good 
character. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  PasshimofTs  mode 
of  answering  inquiries,  and  giving  characters, 
take  the  following  instance,  in  which  he 
vouched  for  the  capabilities  of  Solomon,  and 
answered  the  interrogatories  respecting  his 
steadiness,  morality,  devotion  to  business, 
and  respect  for  his  employer. 

Mr.  Rubhim,  according  to  appointment, 
drove  up  to  Mr.  PasshimofTs,  and,  after  mutual 
salutations,  the  business  of  the  day  was  thus 
opened. 

u  You  know  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Mr.  Seesaw  ?"  said  Mr.  Rubhim. 

"  Not  only  know  him,  but  respect  and  love 
him,"  replied  the  referee. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  saying  a  great  deal ;  are  you 
serious  ?" 

e<  Perfectly  serious." 
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"  What,  do  you  mean  to  say  that,  if  you 
had  such  an  establishment  as  mine,  you  would 
employ  him  as  an  assistant?"  . 

"In  preference  to  any  other,"  answered 
Mr.  Passhimoff. 

"  Well,  that  is  saying  a  great  deal." 

"  Not  half  so  much  as  he  deserves." 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  really  suit  me,  and 
is  deserving  of  confidence  ?" 

"  Not  only  is  he  deserving  of  confidence, 
and  will  suit  you  as  an  assistant,  but  I  am 
very  certain  you  will  soon  find  your  best 
interests  answered  by  making  him  a  partner," 
said  Mr.  Passhimoff. 

"  Is  he  perfectly  honest?" 

"  He  is  a  perfect  gentleman." 

"  What  have  been  his  previous  pursuits  ?" 

"  He  was  a  most  respectable,  wealthy,  and 
enterprizing  merchant." 

"  Bless  me  !"  said  Mr.  Rubhim,  astounded. 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  replied  Mr.  Passhimoff. 

"  But  will  he  not  be  above  his  profession  ?" 
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"  He  has  too  much  sense  for  that.  He  knows 
his  place  now,  as  well  as  he  knew  it  in  his 
prosperity  ;  and  his  very  pride,  of  which  he 
has  a  good  deal,  will  prevent  his  taking  your 
money  without  giving  you  value  received," 
said  Mr.  Passhimoff. 

Here  Mr.  Rubhim  drew  from  his  purse 
20/.,  and  putting  them  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Passhimoff,  said, — 

"  Mr.  Seesaw  is,  from  this  day,  my  assistant. 
I  liked  his  intelligent  answers  about  chemistry, 
and  steam,  and  languages  ;  and  now  the 
character  you  give  of  him  satisfies  me  on  every 
other  point. 

"  Tell  him  that  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive 
him  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  with  these  20/.,  let  him  go  and  equip 
himself  in  a  style  corresponding  to  his  station 
in  my  establishment. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Passhimoff,  you  are 
not  only  a  kind  man,  but  a  very  discriminating 
one." 
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"  Good  morning,  good  morning,"  said  Mr. 
Passhimoff;  "I  am  glad  I  have  had  it  in  my 
power  to  recommend  to  you  so  excellent  an 
assistant." 

No  sooner  had  Mr.Rubhim  driven  off,  than 
the  good  Mr.  Passhimoff  dressed  with  more 
than  usual  speed,  ordered  a  cab,  drove  to  the 
grocer's,  ran  up  stairs  with  no  ceremony  at  all, 
burst  open  Solomon's  door,  threw  down  upon 
the  table  the  four  hi.  notes,  cracked  his  fingers, 
half  danced  a  jig,  slapped  the  successful 
candidate  on  the  shoulder,  and  left  him  under 
the  melancholy  conviction  that  his  referee  was 
mad. 

"  My  good  Mr.  Passhimoff,"  said  Solomon, 
"  do  be  composed  ;  what  is  the  matter?" 

'Matter?  Why  you're  assistant  elect,  and 
there's  20/.  for  outfit,"  said  the  referee ;  and 
then,  in  his  ecstacy,  he  gave  Solomon  such 
an  embrace,  that  had  the  physical  power  of 
Mr.  Passhimoff  been  equal  to  his  fervour,  never 
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had  Solomon  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
benefactor's  recommendation. 

Nothing,  however,  so  soon  exhausts  itself  as 
over-excitement  of  spirit,  produced  by  over- 
heated imagination.  As  in  the  case  of  alcohol 
poured  upon  fire,  a  blaze  ensues,  but  instantly 
subsides. 

So  Mr.  PasshimofFs  first  ardour  soon  eva- 
porated. He  then  plainly  related  to  Solomon 
what  had  taken  place. 

Solomon  was  glad  that  now,  at  any  rate, 
anxiety  as  to  the  mere  means  of  subistence  was 
at  an  end.  He  thanked  his  friend,  bought  his 
new  clothes,  left  his  lodgings,  and  on  the  day 
appointed,  he  proceeded  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  house  of  the  medical  practitioner, 
Mr.  Rubhim,  in  Quackville  Street. 
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Solomon  is  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Doctor  Rubhim's 
peculiar  system. 

Early  in  the  morning  subsequent  to  that  on 
which  Solomon  became  an  inmate  of  Doctor 
Rubhim's  establishment,  the  assistant  was 
summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  first  quack  of 
his  day  and  generation. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Seesaw,"  said  Doctor  Rubhim' 
"  I  have  had  so  good  a  character  of  you  from 
my  friend,  Mr.  Passhimoff,  that  1  am  inclined 
to  repose  every  confidence  in  you,  short  of 
that  which  would  initiate  you  into  the  great 
arcanum,  or  mystery  of  the  elemental  parts 
and  substances,  from  which  I  elaborate  the 
two  grand  specifics,  my  steam  and  my  lotion. 
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That  secret  I  received  from  an  angel,  together 
with  a  commission  to  go  forth,  and  overthrow- 
ing medical  science,  vulgarly  so  called,  to 
supersede  it  by  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to. 

n  Yes,  Mr.  Seesaw  ;  consumption,  gout, 
stone,  gravel,  inflammation,  in  all  its  modes 
of  development,  mortification,  lock-jaw,  apo- 
plexy, paralysis,  epilepsy,  tic  douloureux, 
dropsy,  atrophy,  concussion  of  the  brain, 
water  in  the  chest  and  in  the  head,  madness, 
hydrophobia,  ossification  of  the  heart,  jaun- 
dice, fractures,  whether  simple  or  compound  : 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  maladies  of  man- 
kind which  are  destined  to  disappear  from  the 
earth  before  the  magical  use  of  my  lotion, 
and  the  irresistible  power  of  my  steam." 

"  Pray,  Doctor  Rubhim,"  asked  Solomon, 
"  have  you  any  other  process  applicable  to  the 
cure  of  your  patients  ?" 

"  None  whatever,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  cure 
them  either  by  smoking,  by  rubbing,  or  by 
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both.  By  the  process  of  fumigation,  I  send 
my  patent  steam  through  their  lungs ;  or  by 
that  of  friction,  I  draw  the  peccant  humours  to 
a  point  of  discharge. 

"  Many  are  the  patients  whom  the  faculty 
has  entirely  given  up,  pronouncing  their  cases 
utterly  hopeless,  that  I  have  restored  to  their 
grateful  friends,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health." 

Solomon  looked  at  Doctor  Rubhim.  The 
assistant  could  not  but  think  that  the  principal 
was  himself  in  an  advanced  stage  of  consump- 
tion ;  and  he  wondered  that  the  physician  did 
not  begin  by  healing  himself. 

"  But  now,"  continued  Doctor  Rubhim,  "  I 
must  show  you  over  the  establishment ;  and, 
first,  we  shall  descend  to  the  steam-kitchen." 

This  was  a  small  apartment,  level  with  the 
cooking-kitchen,  and  immediately  under  the 
large  back-parlour  of  the  mansion,  with  boilers, 
furnace,  fumigators,  and  pipes  twisted  in  com- 
plicated and  endless  masses.     They  were  con- 
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ducted  by  apertures  in  the  ceiling  into  the 
parlour  ;  and,  while  the  steam  was  frizzing  at 
a  great  rate,  the  air  was  impregnated,  from 
the  ingredients  incorporated  with  the  rarefied 
fluid,  so  as  to  produce  a  strong  and  nauseous 
smell,  something  like  that  of  turpentine. 

"  This,"  said  Mr.  Rubhim,  "is  the  steam- 
kitchen,  and,  from  hence  proceed  to  the 
apartment  above,  there  to  be  inhaled  by  my 
patients,  vapours  impregnated  with  a  life- 
giving  principle  of  health  and  longevity. 

"  Proceed  we  now  to  the  apartment  above.'1 

Here  Solomon  observed  a  huge  piece  of 
furniture,  resembling  in  shape  and  decoration 
an  upright  pianoforte.  It  was  three  times 
the  size,  however,  of  the  largest  instrument  of 
that  kind.  From  the  front  of  this  fixture 
there  projected  eighteen  short  tubes. 

In  front  of  the  instrument  there  was  a  shelf, 
such  as,  in  billiard- rooms,  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  maces  and  queues. 

Upon  this  shelf  there  stood,  in  formidable 
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array,  at  least  thirty  or  forty  mahogany  tubes, 
like  so  many  German  pipes,  five  feet  long. 
Each  had  a  label  attached  to  it  on  a  piece 
of  paper ;  and  many  were  the  lords,  ladies, 
and  honourables  there  designated. 

Taking  down  one  of  these  tubes  or  pipes, 
Mr.  Rubhim  connected  it  with  one  of  those 
projections  from  the  pianoforte.  He  then 
said  that  the  pipes  of  the  steam  apparatus 
conveyed  the  impregnated  vapour  into  the 
fixture,  and  that  it  was  thence  inhaled,  the 
parties  sitting  in  front  of  it,  with  each  a  tube 
in  his  mouth,  connected,  as  I  saw  the  one 
he  held,  with  the  tube  fixed  on  the  smoking 
piano. 

Doctor  Rubhim  followed  up  this  explanation 
by  a  practical  exhibition  of  the  mode  of  in- 
haling ;  and,  as  he  smoked  in  the  vapour,  he 
said  "  It  was  delicious."  He  desired  Solomon 
to  try  it;  and  Solomon  thought  it  was  not 
delicious. 

It   made  him  sniff  and   cough  and  hiccup, 
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to  say  nothing  of  the  nausea  produced  by  the 
inhalation,  nor  of  the  giddiness  of  head  and 
dimness  of  sight  arising  from  the  heated  and 
impregnated  atmosphere  of  the  room. 

From  the  "  smoking-room,"  Doctor  Rub- 
him  led  the  way  to  the  "  rubbing-room," — and 
here  Solomon  first  saw  the  celebrated  "  lotion." 
It  had  the  appearance  of  thick  cream,  of  a 
very  dingy  hue,  and  emitted  the  effluvia, 
which  pervaded  the  whole  house,  of  turpentine. 

The  "  rubbing-room"  was  a  small  apart- 
ment, with  no  apparatus  in  it  whatever 
beyond  a  bottle  of  lotion,  a  saucer  into  which 
to  pour  it,  a  wash-hand  bason,  and  a  small 
glass  with  a  black  frame  over  the  mantel- 
piece. It  looked  very  like  a  barber's  shop 
where  they  cut  hair  for  threepence. 

Behind  this  was  the  back  room  in  which 
Solomon  had  his  first  interview  with  Mr.  Rub- 
him.  These  two  apartments,  the  steam- 
kitchen,  and  the  whole  mechanical  process  of 
"  rubbing  out,"  as  it  was  technically  called, 
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were  under  the  superintendence  and  manage- 
ment of  a  confidential,  sturdy^  and  muscular 
person,  called  Mr.  Flinchnot;  and  when  he 
was  first  made  known  to  Solomon  in  the 
rubbing-room,  he  had  on  a  white  apron,  white 
jacket- sleeves  like  those  of  a  groom  over  his 
shirt,  and  no  coat.  He  was  beating  cabbage- 
leaves  between  his  hands,  stirring  up  the 
lotion,  and  otherwise  preparing  for  the  work 
of  the  day. 

All  that  Solomon  had  hitherto  seen  was 
indicative  only  of  business-like  and  sober 
quackery. 

But  what  was  his  surprise  when,  on  being 
conducted  into  the  dining-room,  he  found 
it  furnished  in  the  most  splendid  style,  and 
adorned  with  gorgeous  pictures  in  costly 
frames.  The  drawdng-room  was  yet  more 
splendidly  furnished.  The  richest  drapery 
adorned  the  windows  :  goodly  paintings  covered 
the  walls  ;  ottomans,  couches,  chandeliers,  and 
mirrors  lent  their  aid  to  the  general  embel- 
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lishment.  The  stairs  were  overlaid  with  the 
richest  carpeting ;  two  or  three  livery  ser- 
vants moved  up  and  down ;  and  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  establishment  wore  a  good 
deal  more  of  the  air  of  a  nobleman's  than  of  a 
quack's. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Rubhim,  "  you  have  seen 
my  establishment.  My  business  commences 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  your  duty, 
for  the  present,  will  be  to  entertain  those 
guests  and  patients  to  whom  I  cannot  give 
immediate  audience.  You  must  dilate  to 
them  on  the  power  of  steam,  as  impregnated 
with  my  panacea ;  and  on  the  irresistible  effects 
of  my  lotion.  See,  here  is  a  list  of  the 
cases  cured,  with  certificates,  which  you  will 
be  sure  to  bring  under  their  notice." 

At  this  time  (it  was  about  nine  o'clock) 
Solomon  was  stationed  in  the  dining-room, 
which  formed  the  hall  of  audience  for  the 
gentlemen,  and  was  contiguous  to  the  smoking- 
room.     A  genteel-looking  female  presided  in 
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the  drawing-room  set  apart  for  the  ladies  ; 
the  athletic  person  in  the  white  apron  and 
sleeves,  stood  over  the  lotion  and  cabbage- 
leaves  in  the  rubbing-room ;  and  Mr.  Rubhim 
himself,  in  all  his  splendour  of  parure,  walked 
to  and  fro,  from  one  room  to  another,  giving 
directions,  examining  details,  now  scolding  and 
now  approving,  and  letting  the  whole  esta- 
blishment feel  that  he  was  not  only  the  head 
but  the  eye  of  it. 

A  little  after  nine,  the  odour  of  turpentine 
was  at  its  height. 

Loud  as  thunder  went  the  knocker,  and  re- 
iterated was  the  ring  of  the  bell. 

Solomon  looked  out  at  the  dining-room 
window;  and  lo !  a  carriage  with  a  coronet 
and  two  footmen  at  the  door. 

"The  Marchioness  of  Overland,"  said  one 
of  the  tall  men  in  livery,  with  an  almost  taller 
yellow  stick  in  his  hand. 

Out  ran  Doctor  Rubhim,  opened  the  door  of 
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the  carriage,  let  down  the  steps,  and  received,  if 
not  with  great  grace,  at  least  with  consummate 
assurance,  the  all-important  personage  within. 
She  was  conducted  in  state  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

This  carriage  made  way  for  that  which  fol- 
lowed, and  that  for  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  innumerable  others,  till  half  of  Quackville 
Street  was  filled  with  the  gaudy  display. 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  house  was  crowded 
nearly  to  suffocation.  The  dining-room  was 
half  full,  the  drawing-room  quite  full  of 
patients.  All  the  eighteen  tubes  in  the 
smoking-room  were  occupied  :  the  female 
"  rubber-out"  had  her  hands  full  up-stairs : 
Mr.  Flinchnot,  in  the  lower  rubbing- room, 
called  in  his  assistant  to  help  him.  Lotion  to 
make  wounds,  and  cabbage-leaves  to  plaster 
them  over,  were  in  instant  requisition.  Such 
a  coughing  and  sneezing  were  heard  among  the 
smokers,  and  such  a  roaring,  and   "  Oh  !  for 
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God's  sake,  gently !"  among  those  that  were 
undergoing  the  process  of  "  rubbing,"  as  made 
Solomon  recoil. 

There  was  one  patient, — a  captain  of  the 
navy, —  who  having  endured  with  some  courage, 
for  five  minutes,  the  torturing  process  inflicted 
by  the  lotion  and  spunge,  rose  up  at  last,  gave 
Mr.  Flinchnot  a  most  unceremonious  box  in 
the  ear,  and  said,  "  What  the  d — 1  do  you 
mean  by  holy-stoning  me  at  this  rate  ?" 

The  expression  "holy-stoning"  is  one  ap- 
plicable to  the  process  of  scrubbing  the  decks 
of  a  man-of-war  with  sandstone;  and  the 
simile  struck  Solomon  as  being  the  most  cor- 
rect conceivable  by  which  to  illustrate  the 
operation  going  forward.  He  had  glimpses  of 
it,  as  he  passed  from  one  room  to  another,  in 
the  quality  of  professional  aide-de-camp,  either 
bearing  a  message  from  Mr.  Rubhim,  or  bring- 
ing one  to  let  him  know  how  the  patient  endured 
the  process. 

This  consisted  in  rubbing  some  diseased,  or 
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supposititiously  diseased,  part  of  the  body, 
with  a  spunge  dipped  in  the  corrosive  lotion, 
till  the  skin,  being  rubbed  oft'  its  kindred  flesh, 
a  yellowish  humour  began  to  exude. 

A  cabbage-leaf  moistened,  warmed,  and 
flattened  by  repeated  thumps  upon  it  of  Mr. 
Flinchnot's  hand,  was  then  applied  to  the  sore. 

The  operation  was  repeated  next  day,  and 
every  succeeding  day,  till  the  patient  was 
either  killed  or  cured. 

Strange  to  say,  the  naval  captain,  the  most 
boisterous  of  all  the  patients,  returned  day 
after  day  to  be  "  holy-stoned,"  till  he  went 
away,  at  last,  a  confirmed  invalid,  having  paid 
two  guineas  for  each  u  holy-stoning"  he  had 
had  for  thirty  successive  days. 

A  right  honourable  baronet  came,  one  day, 
with  a  stiffness  and  slight  swelling  in  his  knee. 
He  left  the  rubbing-room,  after  a  fortnight's 
operation,  a  cripple  for  life. 

Two  ladies,  with  a  tendency  to  consumption, 
were  rubbed  j  and  what  are  technically  called 
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"  slushes"  forming  in  the  rubbed  parts,  they 
died,  the  one  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  other  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks. 

A  gentleman  came  one  morning  with  an 
ear-ache,  was  rubbed  on  his  temples,  had  his 
whiskers  shaven,  and  was  rubbed  on  the  parts 
thus  made  bare.  He  left  the  house  in  eight  days 
with  a  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  his  face, 
and  his  mouth  twisted, — an  object  for  life. 
He  complained  of  its  being  a  paralytic  affec- 
tion, brought  on  by  the  rubbing  :  Doctor 
Rubhim  laughed  and  said  it  was  an  original 
tendency  in  his  constitution. 

"Supposing  that  to  be  the  case,"  replied 
the  patient,  "  do  you  not  profess  with  your 
lotion  to  cure  paralysis  ?" 

"  Certainly,  I  do,1'  said  Dr.  Rubhim. 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  the  gentleman," cure 
me." 

"  So  I  will,  sure,"  said  Dr.  Rubhim,  "  if  you 
will  only  submit  the  other  side  of  your  face  to 
my  operations." 
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The  gentleman  refused  to  do  so ;  and  the 
Doctor  said,  "  It  was  all  obstinacy  and  want 
of  patience." 

It  might  seem  that  under  these,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  similar  failures,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  practice  of  the  Doctor  should  stand. 
Nothing  more  fallacious  :  it  increased. 

By  his  comments  on  each  case  of  failure,  the 
Doctor  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  credu- 
lous, nay  enthusiastic,  adherents,  that  death, 
instead  of  deformity,  would  have  been  the 
result,  but  for  his  interference  ;  and  that  even 
this  deformity  would  have  been  obliterated, 
but  for  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  his  patients, 
in  each  particular  case. 

When  the  process  of  rubbing  became  too 
terrific  to  be  submitted  to,  the  process  of 
"  inhaling,"  was  recommended,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  persons, — many  of  them  of  the  first 
rank, — smoked  the  Doctor's  noxious  vapour 
for  weeks  together  at  the  rate  of  two  guineas 
a  puff. 
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The  hall  was  crowded  with  servants ;  the 
Doctor's  mirrors  were  framed,  it  might  be  said, 
with  the  cards  left  for  him  ;  his  door  was  beset 
with  carriages  ;  and  the  wealthy  and  the  noble 
were  content  often  to  wait  an  hour  in  Solo- 
mon's company  before  they  could  obtain  an 
interview  of  five  minutes  with  his  principal. 

Thus  did  Doctor  Rubhim  gull  a  credulous 
public ;  and  in  answer  to  the  thousand  squibs, 
lampoons,  criticisms,  and  diatribes  which  were 
launched  against  him  by  the  press,  he  said, 
"  It  was  long  enough  ago  since  Pope  had  told 
us  that  no  man  was  worthy  of  immortality, 
whose  winding-sheet  could  not  be  made  of 
the  papers  that  abused  him." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Brings  a  Family  back  to  Richmond,  and  opens  up  the  Cha- 
racter of  one  who  has  much  the  resemblance  of  a  Villain 
— A  Letter,  and  its  Effects. 

It  has  been  seen  with  what  magnanimity 
Eliza  viewed  the  misfortunes  of  Solomon ; 
with  what  kindness  and  constancy  she  ex- 
pressed herself  on  the  occasion ;  and  how  even 
Mrs.  Wynne — all  averse  as  she  was  to  her 
daughter's  marriage  to  young  Seesaw — was 
yet  so  far  from  exulting  in  his  downfall,  that 
it  very  much  soothed  the  asperity  of  her  tone, 
if  it  did  not  mitigate  her  dislike  to  the  pro- 
posed union. 

To  the  letters  from  Italy,  Solomon  wrote 

kind  replies  ;  and  the  correspondence  between 
the  Wynnes  and  him  recommenced. 
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This  was  some  consolation,  but  it  was  a 
very  poor  one  to  Eliza ;  and  as  her  mothers 
health  was  daily  on  the  wane, — as  she  con- 
sidered that,  with  the  exception  of  Solomon, 
she  had  no  other  friend  in  the  world, — as  he, 
however  kind,  still  continued  to  write  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  she  was  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  her  hand  as  she  would, — she 
pined  and  grew  pale;  and  from  being  of  the 
most  lively  disposition,  and  enjoying  the  finest 
health,  a  smile  was  scarcely  ever  seen  upon 
her  countenance,  and  her  languid  frame  began 
to  give  sad  indications  of  the  mysterious  sym- 
pathy there  is  between  body  and  mind. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Wynne  urged 
Eliza  to  some  explanation.  When  the  mother 
asked  what  was  the  cause  of  such  an  uncom- 
mon depression  of  spirits  and  exhaustion  of 
frame,  Eliza  replied,  and  replied  no  farther, — 
"  I  really  do  not  know,  Mamma ;  I  am  not 
well." 

i2 
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Mrs.  Wynne  was  a  woman  of  too  much 
sagacity  not  to  penetrate  the  real  cause  of 
her  daughter's  misery ;  but  she  was  also  one 
of  too  much  reserve,  of  too  high  and  exclusive 
calculations,  to  allow  her  daughter  to  perceive 
that  the  real  cause  of  her  mental  anguish  and 
bodily  exhaustion  was  known  to  her  mother. 

Eliza  lived,  therefore,  if  not  in  absolute 
misery,  at  least  in  much  sadness.  Her  affec- 
tions were  irrevocably  fixed  upon  Solomon  ; 
and  the  destitution  in  which  she  supposed 
him  to  be  only  riveted  her  the  more  unequi- 
vocally to  him.  Had  she  been  in  the  humour 
for  it,  she  might  have  sung  the  verse  of  the 
old  song,  which  runs  thus : — 

"  In  vain  they  rate  me  o'er  and  o'er 
With  lessons  cold  and  endless; 
It  only  makes  me  love  him  more, 
To  see  him  poor  and  friendless." 

Days  and  weeks  and  months  rolled  away, 
but  brought  no  improvement  either  to  Eliza's 
health  or  spirits ;  and  her  mother,  still  tena- 
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clous  of  her  purpose,  was  left  to  sigh  and 
moan  over  something  like  a  breaking-down  of 
Eliza's  constitution. 

Mrs.  Wynne  was  herself  in  very  feeble 
health.  There  was  no  hope  that  she  could 
survive  beyond  a  year  or  two  at  the  most. 

Her  anxiety  to  see  her  daughter  settled  in 
the  world,  before  she  (Mrs.  Wynne)  should 
depart  from  it,  was  extreme ;  and  often,  but 
in  vain,  did  she  endeavour  to  summon  resolu- 
tion enough  to  bid  Eliza  and  Solomon  be 
united.  Her  magnanimity  reached  not  to  so 
exalted  a  pitch  of  self-denial.  She  hankered 
after  Lord  Loftus,  or  some  other  lord;  and 
having  become,  on  this  point,  infatuated,  to 
a  certain  extent,  her  better  judgment  was 
overthrown,  and  her  better  feelings  were 
quenched. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Mrs.  Wynne  deter- 
mined to  spend  the  summer  at  Richmond,  as 
well  for  the  benefit  of  change  of  scene  and  air, 
as  of  medical  advice. 
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A  ray  of  hope, — feeble,  yet  still  of  hope, — 
rested  upon  Eliza's  mind,  as  she  thought  cir- 
cumstances might  still  turn  out  auspicious, 
both  in  regard  to  her  mother's  health,  and  to 
the  consummation  by  marriage  of  her  own 
plighted  troth. 

All  necessary  preparations  were  made  for 
the  departure  of  the  Wynnes  from  Italy,  and 
for  their  reception  at  Richmond ;  Eliza  having 
first  obtained  a  promise  from  her  mother  that 
Solomon  should,  in  her  presence,  be  admitted 
to  a  friendly  interview. 

Mrs.  Wynne  the  more  readily  acceded  to 
the  request,  that  Solomon's  prospects  were 
now  so  bleak  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  an 
alliance ;  that  he  had  behaved  throughout 
with  the  strictest  honour,  and  that  for  once, 
after  a  long  season  of  sorrow,  she  was  assured 
she  should  do  a  pleasure  to  Eliza. 

Solomon,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been 
at  this  time  but  a  few  days  an  inmate  at  Doc- 
tor Rubhim's ;  nor  had  he,  for  various  reasons, 
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- — pride,  perhaps,  being  the  uppermost, — com- 
municated his  change  of  state  and  present 
abode  to  the  Wynnes. 

He  was  equally  ignorant  of  their  intended 
movements ;  so  that  the  Wynnes  had  been  a 
fortnight  located  at  Richmond,  and  Solomon 
yet  knew  not  they  had  left  Naples. 

By  Mrs.  Wynne's  permission,  a  note  was 
addressed  to  him  at  his  last  lodgings ;  but  he 
had  left  no  word  there  where  he  was  going  to 
reside. 

Meantime  it  will  be  recollected  in  how  em- 
phatic a  way  Mr.  Seesaw  had  intimated  to  Mr. 
Holdfast,  in  his  own  counting-house,  the  little 
interest  he  could  have  in  offering,  and  the 
little  inclination  Solomon  had  to  pocket,  an 
affront. 

It  has  been  seen,  also,  that  Mr.  Holdfast 
never  had  much  of  a  liking  for  Solomon  ;  that 
the  grudge,  if  less  malicious  on  his  part,  was 
not  less  sincere.     Mr.  Holdfast's  grudge  was 
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all  malice, — Solomon's  all  contempt ;  and  the 
winding-up  scene  between  them,  in  which  the 
proud  old  miser  winced  under  the  flagellation 
of  his  athletic  antagonist,  wrought  up  his  spite 
till  it  settled  into  a  feeling  of  the  most  deadly 
revenge. 

He  turned  anxiously  about  on  every  side  to 
see  how  he  could  injure  his  enemy.  He 
would  have  said  ruined  him,  but  that  he 
thought  he  was  ruined  already,  till  a  fiendish 
thought  crossing  his  mind,  Holdfast  exclaimed 
with  emphasis, — 

"  No,  he  is  not  yet  ruined  I — there  are  yet 
the  Wynnes  with  whom  to  ruin  him ! 

"  His  mother  has  told  me  of  his  expectations 
from  an  alliance  with  Miss  Wynne ;  and  how 
deeply  rooted  is  the  affection  which  he  bears 
her.  I  will  stab  him  in  his  reputation,  under- 
mine his  affection,  and  once  more  ruin  him, 
and  foil  his  aim  at  fortune. 

"  This  family  is  somewhere  on  the  conti- 
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nent ;  where,  I  know  not ;  but  Mrs.  Struttit 
does,  and  she  is  at  Ficklegate.  I  am  going  to 
Scotland  on  business ;  and  if  I  had  no  other,  I 
would  go  on  this.  The  hope  of  revenge 
engrosses  my  soul ;  and  I  will  have  it  of  the 
upstart,  that  has  had  the  audacity  to  insult  me 
in  my  own  counting-house,  till  the  city  is 
ringing  with  an  account  of  the  humiliating 
conflict." 

Off  started  Mr.  Holdfast  for  Scotland  \  and 
going  from  Glasgow  to  Ficklegate,  he  called 
and  paid  his  devoirs  to  Mrs.  Major  Struttit. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  the  wily  merchant ; 
7  why,  Mrs.  Struttit,  you  are  renewing  yoxir 
youth  :  you  are  looking  vastly  better  than  you 
did  in  your  widowhood  twelve  years  ago." 

«  Do  you  really  think  so,  Mr.  Holdfast  ?" 
asked  the  not  sceptical  lady. 

"  I  do,  upon  my  honour,  most  seriously," 
said  Mr.  Holdfast;  "  and  as  for  the  Major, 
why,  he  looks  as  young  as  when  he  first  got 
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his  company  in  the  Renfrewshire  militia.  Any 
family,  Mrs.  Struttit  ?" 

"  None,"  was  the  reply  ;  nor,  considering 
that  the  Major  was  upwards  of  sixty,  and  his 
lady  verging  to  that  age,  perhaps  in  the  reply 
there  was  not  anything  remarkable. 

"  You'll  dine  with  us  ?"  said  the  Major. 

"  By  all  means,"  answered  Mr.  Holdfast. 

The  Major  then  pleaded  the  necessity  of 
absenting  himself  upon  duty. 

"  By-the-by,  Mrs.  Struttit,"  asked  her  guest, 
"  I  suppose  you  often  hear  from  Mr.  Solomon  ? 
— though,  by  the  way,  postage,  I  fear,  is 
rather  a  consideration  with  both  him  and  you, 
now-a-days." 

e:  'Deed,  Mr.  Holdfast,  every  fardin  's  a  con- 
sideration now-a-days  wi'  me.  It's  no  like 
when  the  dear  Mr.  Seesaw,  honest  man,  was 
livin' ;  I  then  had  the  drawin'  o'  the  purse- 
strings,  an'  the  controul  o'  everything  else. 
But  the  Major 's  a  different  kind  o'  man ;  an' 
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though  he's  a  very  gude  husband,  yet  he's 
amaist  as  fond  o'  haein'  his  ain  way  wi'  me,  as 
1  was  o'  haein'  mine  wi'  him  that's  gane. 

"  Poor  Solomon !  I'm  really  wae  for  him.  I 
daur  say  he's  nae  better  aff  than  need  be ; 
an'  yet  I  canna'  sae  muckle  as  send  him  a  five 
poun'  note  noo  an'  then,  though  the  maist  o' 
what  I  hae  cam'  out  o'  his  pocket. 

(i  The  Major  wunna'hear  o'  ony  remittances 
to  Lon'on  ;  an'  Solomon's  ow'r  proud  to  ask 
for  them.  My  hints  gang  for  naething ;  in- 
deed, it's  no  ane  in  ten  o'  my  positive  re- 
quests that's  granted." 

"  That's  very  hard,"  said  Mr.  Holdfast. 

"  You  know  I  have  enough  to  do,  or  I 
would  gladly  lend  you  ten  pounds  to  send  to 
Solomon,  although  he  did  refuse  the  appren- 
ticeship, and  has  thereby  brought  upon  himself 
all  the  trouble  that  has  followed.  Depend 
upon  it,  Mrs.  Seesaw,  he  was  never  cut  out 
for  a  merchant  on  a  large  scale." 

"  And  yet,"  said  his  mother,  unwilling  to 
relinquish  her  opinion  of   her  son's  abilities, 
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"  when  he  was  prosperin'  everybody  ca'd  him 
a  clever  chiel." 

"  Well,  how  a  clever  man  could  manage  to 
lose  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
little  more  than  four  years,  I  do  not  exactly 
understand,  Mrs.  Struttit,"  said  Mr.  Holdfast, 
ironically.  "  But  come,  let  us  change  this  un- 
pleasant topic.  I  have  a  great  regard  for  Mr. 
Solomon.  Are  the  Wynnes,  his  Llangollen 
friends,  not  going  to  do  anything  for  him  ?" 

"  I  have  nae  the  least  doubt  o't,"  said  Mrs. 
Struttit ;  "  it's  my  only  houp." 

"  Solomon  tell 't  me  in  confidence,  the  last 
time  he  was  here,  that  Miss  Eliza  Wynne's 
affection  for  him  was  as  great  as  ever ;  an'  he 
showed  me  twa  letters,  ane  frae  her,  an'  ane  frae 
her  mother,  which  he  had  received  at  Glasgow, 
showing-  that  the  regard  o'  the  ane,  an'  the 
respect  o'  the  ither,  had  rather  increased,  than 
dimeenished  wi'  his  misfortunes." 

"  That  is  very  kind,"  said  Mr.  Holdfast. 

"  An'  very  fortunate,"  continued  Mrs 
Struttit. 
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<(  Where  are  the  Wynnes  just  now?"  asked 
Mr.  Holdfast. 

"  At  Naples/'  replied  the  Major's  lady. 

"  I  suppose  they  are  well  known  there  ?" 
rejoined  the  merchant. 

"  Quite  people  o'  note  an'  fashion,"  said  the 
lady  of  Ficklegate.  "  They've  gotten  what 
Solomon  ca's  a  palatzo — that's  a  palace  ;  and 
folk  can  be  nae  sma'  fry  that  live  in  a  palace, 
especially  if  it's  like  the  Duke  o'  Buccleugh's, 
or  Holyrood  House." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it, — very  glad,  indeed," 
said  Mr.  Holdfast ;  '*  for  I  should  like  to  put  in 
a  good  word  for  Solomon.  I  suppose  the 
address  of  Mrs.  Wynne,  Post  Office,  Naples, 
will  find  her?" 

ie  I'm  certain  o't,"  replied  Mrs.  Struttit. 
"  Noo,  I'm  sure  ye're  aye  what  ye've  ever  been, 
a  gude  frien'  o'  the  family,  to  interest  yoursel' 
sae  muckle  about  my  auldest  son.  As  for  the 
ithers,  they're  doin'  weel  enough,  them  that's 
livin',  for   themsel's.     Them   that's  gaen,  my 
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three  bonny  daughters,  I  houp  they're  in  a 
better  place." 

Here  Mrs.  Struttit  began  to  sob ;  but 
Mr.  Holdfast  was  presently  relieved  by  the 
return  of  the  Major,  and  the  bringing  up  of 
dinner. 

This,  as  usual,  created  some  bustle,  in  the 
participation  of  which  Mrs.  Struttit  forgot  her 
grief,  and  dried  up  her  tears. 

Major  Struttit  did  the  honours,  with  his 
white  hands,  white  handkerchief,  and  sprink- 
ling of  civet ;  and  Mrs.  Struttit,  who,  in  the 
Major's  absence,  had  been  as  loquacious  as  a 
parrot,  was,  in  his  presence,  as  dumb  as 
pussie. 

"  Strange  contrast,"  thought  Mr.  Holdfast, 
"  between  the  lady's  conduct  here  and  at 
Crabtree  Cottage. 

"lam  an  unmarried  man  myself;  but  it  would 
be  telling  many  who  are  not  so  fortunate,  if 
they  would  take  a  lesson  from  the  contrast 
between   the  same   woman    as    the  indulged 
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and  pampered  wife,  and  as  the  iron-ruled  and 
coerced  one." 

Such,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  was  the 
now  crest-fallen  and  subdued  Mrs.  Struttit. 

Many,  but  vain,  had  been  her  efforts  to  get 
the  upper  hand.  The  Major  foiled  them  all. 
Not  his  corps  of  Dumfrieshire  militia,  not 
his  own  militia  servant,  were  in  better  training 
than,  strange  to  say,  his  own  wife. 

Mr.  Holdfast,  rejoicing  in  his  perverse  heart, 
took  leave  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Struttit.  He 
hurried  to  his  inn  in  Edinburgh;  and  there, 
before  he  gave  rest  to  his  soul,  or  sleep  to  his 
eyelids,  he  penned  the  following  diabolical 
epistle  to  Mrs.  Wynne  : — 
"  Madam, 

"Though  unknown  to  your  family,  yet  the 
regard  I  have  for  it  is  so  great,  from  the  very 
high  character  I  have  heard  of  you  from  Mrs. 
Major  Struttit,  that  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty 
urged  upon  me  by  conscience  to  communicate 
a  few  particulars  regarding  the  young   man 
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Mr.  Seesaw.  I  have  long  known  that  he  has 
had  some  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  your 
daughter;  and  his  mother  confirmed  to  me 
this  fact  when  I  visited  her  at  Ficklegate  to- 
day. 

"  Permit  me  to  tell  you, — nay,  to  warn  you, 
— that  he  is  unworthy  at  once  of  your  confi- 
dence and  of  your  daughter's  affection.  He 
is  given  up  to  intrigue  with  one  of  the  lowest 
and  most  abandoned  of  women;  he  is  living 
upon  the  pave,  a  pest  to  his  friends,  and  a 
beggar  on  the  community  at  large.  He  is 
idle,  profligate,  and  without  shame.  His 
bankruptcy  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  that 
has  occurred  for  years ;  he  has  ruined  a  re- 
spectable man  (Mr.  Macmunny)  and  his 
family ;  he  has  nearly  broken  an  anxious 
mother's  heart;  and  he  boasts,  in  even  his 
lowest  haunts,  of  the  conquest  he  has  made  of 
your  daughter's  heart. 

"  He  came  to  me  the  other  day  to  borrow 
five    pounds,   which   I   would   willingly  have 
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given  him,  had  I  not  been  certain  that  it 
would  be  spent  in  debauchery.  His  best 
friends, — his  nearest  relations, — all  except  his 
deluded  mother, — have  forsaken  him. 

"Major  Struttit  knows  him,  and  will  not, 
therefore,  minister  to  his  unprincipled  extra- 
vagance ;  and  I,  who  have  been,  and  had 
desired  to  continue,  his  best  friend,  can  no 
longer  tolerate  intercourse  with  so  profligate  a 
man.  Mr.  Seesaw,  in  short,  seems  to  have  lost 
all  sense  of  shame.  He  is  despised  by  his 
friends,  reviled  by  his  enemies,  blamed  by  all ; 
and  I  think  I  have  done  no  less  than,  highly 
respecting  as  I  do  your  family,  I  ought  to  have 
done,  in  communicating  these  particulars. 

"  For  reasons  which  must  be  obvious  to  you, 
I  cannot  give  my  name ;  but,  if  you  have  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ments, I  refer  you  (of  course,  in  the  strictest 
confidence)  to  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Blackenhim,  of 
Crooked  Alley,  who  will  fully  confirm  these 
particulars. 
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"  I  write  from  pure  regard  to  you  and  your 
daughter  ;    and  in  whatever  light   you   may 
view  my  communication,  you  are  warned,  and 
my  conscience  is  acquitted. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Madam, 
"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

«  H.  H ." 

This  letter  was  sent  to  Naples;  but  Mrs. 
Wynne  and  Eliza,  having  left  that  place  before 
it  arrived,  received  it  at  Richmond,  where  they 
had  given  orders  that  all  communications  for 
them  were  to  be  addressed. 

Mrs.  Wynne  read  the  epistle,  and,  pale 
enough  already,  yet  turned  much  more  so. 
She  was  in  a  state  of  thorough  agitation  and 
dismay.  Eliza  could  not  but  remark  the  sud- 
den change  in  her  mother's  appearance  and 
manner. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mamma  ?"  anxiously 
inquired  the  daughter. 

"  Nothing,"   said   Mrs.    Wynne,  as  falling 
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back  in  her  chair,  and  fainting,  she  let  the 
fatal  letter  drop  on  the  floor. 

Eliza,  half  distracted  between  her  mothers 
illness  and  her  own  anxiety  to  know  what  had 
occurred,  rang  the  bell  for  the  servants ;  and 
presently  the  footman  appeared. 

"  Send  up  the  nurse,"  said  Eliza ;  •*  Mrs. 
Wynne  is  very  ill." 

Presently  the  nurse  appeared,  all  trepida- 
tion, from  the  account  she  had  received  from 
the  footman. 

Restoratives  were  administered;  Mrs.  Wynne 
began  to  breathe,  and  Eliza  too.  Her  mother 
was  at  length  conducted  to  her  bed-room ;  and 
Eliza  suspecting  that  the  letter  might  contain 
something  it  would  not  be  proper  for  the  ser- 
vants to  peruse,  put  it  hurriedly  into  her 
bosom. 

.    "  Give  me  the   letter,"   feebly  said   Mrs. 
Wynne,  as  she  lay  on  her  bed. 

11 1  will,  whenever  you  are  a  little  recovered," 
said  Eliza  ;  "  but,  pray,  do  try  to  compose  your- 
self first." 
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Mrs.  Wynne,  notwithstanding  her  opposition 
to  Solomon  as  a  husband  for  her  daughter,  yet 
never  lost  her  original  regard  for  him  ;  and 
now  that  she  began  to  look  upon  him  as  a  pro- 
fligate wretch,  a  deceiver,  and,  above  all,  as 
boasting  that  he  possessed  her  daughter's 
affection,  her  self-control  was  gone  ;  her 
worst  fears  were  alarmed;  and  she  was  smit- 
ten by  her  agitation  in  the  way  described. 
She  swooned  repeatedly  ;  but  at  last,  overcome 
by  sorrow  and  fatigue,  she  sunk  into  a  profound 
repose. 

Eliza,  convinced  that  the  letter  must  contain 
matter  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  a  little  dark- 
ened the  shutters ;  ordered  the  servants  out  of 
the  room ;  and,  sitting  down  by  the  bedside  of 
her  mother,  drew,  with  fear  and  trembling,  the 
epistle  from  her  bosom. 

Scarcely  had  she  finished  its  ominous  con- 
tents, when  it  fell  from  her  hands,  and  she, 
with  a  half-choked  shriek,  fell  back  upon  her 
chair,  motionless,  and,  to  all  appearance,  dead. 

The  nurse  who,  fearful  of  a  relapse  on  the 
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part  of  Mrs.  Wynne,  had  been  waiting  respect- 
fully and  listening  attentively  outside  of  the 
door,  rushed  in  ;  and  imagined,  as  she  saw  the 
placid,  immoveable  countenance  of  Mrs.  Wynne, 
the  motionless  frame,  and  pallid  hue  of  her 
daughter,  that  both  were  dead. 

She  rang  the  bell  with  her  whole  force ;  and 
the  other  servants  appeared. 

One  ran  for  one  thing, — another  for  ano- 
ther ;  a  third  sallied  out  for  the  doctor  ;  and 
the  whole  household  was  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  consternation  and  confusion. 

At  length  Miss  W}Tnne  began  to  recover, 
and  her  mother  to  awake.  The  doctor  came ; 
Eliza  was  conveyed  to  her  own  room  ;  the 
utmost  quiet  was  recommended  and  pre- 
served ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  doctor  per- 
ceived that  nothing  more  serious  had  happened 
than  some  agitating  affection,  which  laying 
prostrate,  for  the  moment,  the  victims  of  it, 
had  seriously  alarmed  the  whole  family. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Contains  an  account  of  rejected  Proposals,  of  a  Rencontre,  and 
of  an  Investigation  commenced  by  an  old  friend  with  a  new 
name. 

Mr.  Holdfast  had  little  idea  that  his  letter 
would  be  read  at  Richmond,  or  his  circumspec- 
tion, even  in  the  midst  of  his  rash  feelings  of 
revenge,  would  probably  have  suggested  to 
him  some  more  measured  style  than  that  he 
had  adopted  of  defamation. 

But  Naples,  he  thought,  was  a  great  way 
from  England;  the  means  of  eclaircissement 
were  not  very  accessible ;  he  had  provided 
against  detection  by  the  use  of  initials,  and  of 
a  disguised  hand;  he  had  given  a  reference 
to  a  rogue  of  an  attorney  (Mr.  Blackenhim), 
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who  had  agreed  to  answer  it,  in  the  very 
remote  supposition  of  its  being  required. 
He  directed  the  postman  accordingly  to  deliver 
in  Crooked  Alley  any  letter  so  addressed. 

Miss  Wynne,  with  the  facility  of  credence 
common  to  our  nature  when  our  fears  are 
alarmed,  or  our  jealousy  excited,  never  for 
a  moment  suspected  the  letter  to  be  a  fraudu- 
lent one.     We  are  told  that — 

"Trifles  light  as  air  are,  to  the  jealous, 
Confirmation  strong  as  proof  of  holy  writ.'1 

But  this  letter  seemed  to  Eliza  no  "trifle." 
It  bore  upon  the  face  of  it  various  credentials, 
in  her  mind  conclusive  as  to  its  genuineness 
and  sincerity.  The  intimacy  of  the  writer 
with  Mrs.  Struttit;  the  desire  expressed  to 
serve  Solomon ;  the  regret  for  his  aberrations  ; 
the  reference  ;  the  friendship  expressed  for 
Mrs.  Wynne ;  the  regard  shown  for  Miss 
Wynne  herself, — all  convinced  Eliza  that  the 
letter  was  founded  on  truth,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  an  ingenuous  friend. 
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She  endeavoured,  therefore, — but,  alas  !  it 
was  an  up-hill  effort, — not  only  to  forget  Solo- 
mon, but  to  despise  him. 

Shadows  of  doubt,  which  she  would  willingly 
have  encouraged  to  brighten  into  gleams  of 
hope,  flitted  occasionally  across  her  mind,  as  to 
the  possibility  of  Solomon's  being  what  he  was 
represented  to  be.  She  had  never  for  a 
moment  before  doubted  his  sincerity  or  his 
integrity ;  and  the  necessity,  upon  what  she 
considered  undeniable  evidence,  of  now  doing 
so,  bent  her  nearly  to  the  earth. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Wynne's  health  grew  worse 
and  worse,  till  the  physicians  pronounced  her 
cure  impossible.  They  gave  her  little  hope  of 
surviving  even  an  Italian  winter  ;  and  they  ex- 
pressed serious  fears  that  Eliza  was  labouring 
under  some  mental  depression,  which,  unless 
speedily  counteracted,  might  have  fatal  effects 
upon  her  constitution. 

Mrs.  Wynne  now  thought  seriously,  as  well 
of  her  own  state  of  health,  as  of  that  of  her 
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daughter ;  and  calling  her  one  day  to  the 
couch  on  which  the  mother  lay,  she  thus 
addressed  Eliza : — 

"  I  am  now  hieing  fast  to  another  world. 
Of  all  the  cares  and  anxieties  which  beset  my 
wearied  spirit,  there  is  none,  either  so  en- 
grossing or  so  intense,  as  that  connected  with 
your  future  happiness  and  respectability  in 
life  ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  without 
respectability  it  is  impossible  to  be  happy. 

"You  see  how  Mr.  Seesaw  has  requited 
your  affection,  constancy  and  confidence. 
Your  own  dignity,  your  character,  and  repu- 
tation are  concerned  in  inducing  you  to 
abandon,  for  ever,  all  idea  of  a  connexion 
with  Mr.  Seesaw.     Are  they  not  ?" 

"  Most  certainly  they  are,"  replied  Eliza. 

"Well,  then/'  said  her  mother,  anxiously, 
"  will  you  not  at  length  think  of  some  other 
connexion,  and  let  me  have  the  consolation, 
before  I  go  down  to  the  grave,  of  seeing  my 
only    and  ever-beloved  child  happily  united 

VOL.  III.  K 
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to  one  who  can  protect  and  make  her  respect- 
able and  respected,  when  her  parent  shall  be 
no  more?" 

"  Happily  united  !  my  dear  mother,"  replied 
Eliza,  u  I  am  afraid  it  were  not  now  easy  to 
be :  respectably,  I  might  ;  but  whereas  you 
resolve  happiness  into  respectability,  after 
having  defined  this  according  to  your  own 
notion  of  it,  while  mine  is  very  different,  you 
must  not  conclude  that  even  if  I  were  to  wed 
respectably,  I  should  necessarily  be  happy. 

"  I  thought  I  might  have  been  respectably, 
and  I  know  I  could  have  been  happily  united, 
to  Mr.  Seesaw;  and  possibly  that  union 
might  have  prevented  both  his  subsequent 
misfortunes  and  aberrations. 

"  You,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  I  could 
only  be  respectable  by  contracting  an  alliance 
with  a  lord ;  and  you  fixed  upon  Lord  Loftus. 

"How  impossible  it  has  been  for  me  to 
give  my  affections  to  that  nobleman  you  have 
seen ;  and  since  even  you,  in  all  your  maternal 
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anxiety,  would  not  wish  to  see  me  bestow 
my  hand,  where  I  could  not  yield  up  my 
sincere  and  undivided  affection,  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  press  this  matter  farther,  but 
leave  it  to  that  Providence  in  whose  hands  we 
both  are. 

"I  shall  keep  my  promise  to  you  till  the 
last,  never  to  marry  without  your  consent ; 
and  there,  for  the  present,  pray,  my  good 
mother,  let  the  subject  drop.', 

With  great  sorrow  and  reluctance,  but  with 
complete  conviction  that  further  remonstrance 
would  be  unavailing,  Mrs.  Wynne  consented. 

There  came  over  from  Italy  with  Mrs. 
Wynne,  that  Lord  Beauclerk  (now  simply 
Mr.  Powis),  whose  story  has  been  recorded 
in  the  second  volume.  He  brought  his  wife, 
sister,  and  children  with  him. — His  mother-in- 
law  had  been  for  some  time  dead;  and  so 
had  his  sister.  He  was  fast  verging  into 
the  vale  of  years.  Most  of  his  children  were 
grown   up   and   scattered   about,  one  in  the 
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army,  another  in  the  navy,  a  third  married;  so 
that  they  had  only  the  three  youngest  with 
them. 

Miss  Powis,  beautiful  as  she  was,  died  in 
the  Swiss  cantons  without  finding  a  gallant 
gallant  enough  to  solicit  and  win  her  hand. 

This  interesting  family  had  grown  so  inti- 
mate, during  their  sojourn  at  Naples,  with 
the  Wynnes,  that  they  determined  to  accom- 
pany them  to  England. 

Mr.  Powis,  in  strict  incognito,  had  paid 
a  visit  to  it,  two  years  before,  in  order  to 
transact  various  business  ;  but  particularly  to 
attend,  as  executor,  to  the  estates  of  a  distant 
relation,  who  had  left  to  his  wife  a  large 
fortune. 

This  enabled  him,  after  now  a  lapse  of  more 
than  forty  years'  absence,  to  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  his  creditors;  and  the 
preparations  necessary  for  finally  taking  up 
his  abode  in  his  native  country. 

Of  Lord  Fancourt  nothing  had  ever  been 
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heard  after  he  left  Naples  ;  and  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  polacca  in  which  he 
sailed  was  wrecked  on  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago. 

To  be  near  the  Wynnes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Powis  had  also  taken  a  house  at  Richmond ; 
and  of  course  the  distress  in  the  former  family 
had  not  escaped  either  their  observation  or 
their  sympathy. 

Mr.  Powis  admitted  that  the  case  against 
Solomon  was  very  strong,  especially  as  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  he  had  left  his  lodgings, 
without  leaving  any  directions  as  to  where  he 
might  be  found. 

«  Still,"  said  the  former  gentleman,  whose 
judgment  was  now  matured  by  no  ordinary 
experience,  "  there  is  always  to  me  something 
suspicious  about  anonymous  communications  ; 
and  I  think  it  at  any  rate  only  just,  if  not  in  all 
cases  to  suspend  our  judgment,  yet,  in  most, 
to  give  the  party  accused  the  benefit  of  any 
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doubt  which  may  arise  from  the  suspicious 
channel  through  which  the  accusation  comes." 

Mrs.  Wynne  gave  an  inauspicious  shake 
of  the  head  as  Mr.  Powis  spoke:  Eliza's 
shake  was  not  quite  so  ominous,  though  her 
look  was  downcast  and  very  sombre. 

A  few  days  after  this  interview,  Mrs.  Wynne 
having  a  little  revived,  ordered  the  carriage, 
and  drove  to  town. 

«  To  Mr.  Rubhim's,  in  Quackville  Street," 
said  the  footman  to  the  coachman,  as  they 
entered  Piccadilly. 

"  I  will  take  Lady  Henrietta's  advice," 
remarked  Mrs.  Wynne,  "  and  see  this  re- 
markable person's  establishment.  As  my  case 
is  hopeless,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that; 
and  if  we  like  not  the  operations  going  for- 
ward there,  I  need  not  submit  to  them.  So 
many  people  of  high  rank  and  respectability 
speak  confidently  of  the  wonderful  cures  he 
has  performed,  that  it  might  look,  especially 
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under  my  despairing  circumstances,  like  teme- 
rity to  refuse  an  inspection  of  his  patients,  and 
mode  of  curing  them." 

It  was  upon  such  reflections  as  these,  in 
fact,  that  Doctor  Rubhim  got  most  of  his  pa- 
tients. They  came  to  him,  generally,  in  a 
hopeless  state ;  and  the  thing  chiefly  to  be 
found  fault  with  in  the  quack  was,  not  so  much 
that  he  did  not  cure  them,  (for  their  cases  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid,)  but  that,  no 
matter  how  desperate,  he  solemnly  promised 
to  cure  them  all.  He  kept  them  in  a  state  of 
unnecessary  and  ineffectual  torture  during  the 
last  two  or  three  months  of  their  fast-fading 
existence. 

Eliza  seized  gladly  any  suggestion  by 
which  she  thought  it  possible  her  mother's 
life,  if  not  to  be  saved,  might  at  least  be  pro- 
longed ;  and  with  hopes,  however  faint, — with 
anticipations,  which  she  felt  so  likely  to  be 
baulked, — she  yet  willingly  seconded  the  sug- 
gestion of  soliciting  an  interview  with  Doctor 
Rubhim. 
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When  the  carriage  drove  to  his  residence, 
there  were  half-a-dozen  equipages  "  stopping 
the  way :"  so  that  Mrs.  Wynne's  could  only, 
at  a  slow  rate,  crawl  up  to  the  door. 

At  length,  with  the  assistance  of  Eliza  and 
the  footman,  she  was  cautiously  got  into  the 
lobby  ;  and  from  thence,  attended  by  Doctor 
Rubhim  and  a  female  servant  of  the  establish- 
ment, she  was  conducted  to  the  drawing-rooms. 

In  the  back  drawing-room,  the  process  of 
'.'  rubbing  out"  was  going  on  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  two  emaciated  patients,  who  were 
writhing  under  the  smart  of  the  terrible  in- 
fliction. 

The  front  drawing-room  was  more  like  one 
of  St.  James's,  than  one  in  the  mansion  of  a 
quack. 

The  hall  had  been  thronged  with  servants 
having  yellow  sticks,  powdered  heads,  cocked 
hats,  silk  stockings,  thin  shoes,  breeches 
bound  with  gold  and  silver  lace  at  the  knees. 
The  room  up-stairs  was  crowded  with  their 
mistresses  and  their  relations. 
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Mrs.  Wynne  and  Eliza,  too,  nearly  fainted 
on  the  mere  beholding  of  the  rubbing  process  ; 
and  immediately  withdrew  from  the  room. 

But  Mr.  Rubhim  had  his  satellites  and 
patronizers  for  such  express  occasions ;  and 
their  high  rank  and  lady-like  manners  gave 
them  speedy  and  easy  access  to  patients  like 
Mrs.  Wynne,  who,  having  entered  the  house 
with  something  like  hope,  seemed  ready  to 
quit  it  with  invincible  misgivings. 

"  Do," — stepping  forward,  said  one  of  these 
lady-patronesses  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wynne, 
"  do  take  a  seat  on  the  sofa  ;  and  I  will  satis- 
factorily explain  what  seems  so  much  to  have 
agitated  you." 

But  Mrs.  Wynne  was  not  to  be  moved. 
The  smell,  alone,  of  the  apartments  irritated 
her  exhausted  lungs,  and  brought  on  a  long 
and  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing. 

Regardless  of  this,  because  so  familiar  to 
her,  the  lady  patroness  said,  "  Do  let  me  con- 
duct you  to  the  smoking-room  ?  There  are  only 
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female  patients  there,  and  a  little  inhalation 
will  quite  compose  you." 

Mrs.  Wynne  begged,  with  a  tone  approach- 
ing to  asperity  in  it,  to  be  conducted  to  the 
open  air;  and  was  forthwith  led,  or  rather 
supported,  down  stairs,  having  first  deposited 
in  Doctor  Rubhim's  hand  a  five-pound  note  as 
her  fee. 

Never  did  a  patient  come  into  his  hands 
before,  or  get  out  of  them  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 

As  Mrs.  Wynne,  attended  by  her  daughter, 
two  maid-servants,  and  Dr.  Rubhim,  was 
coming  down  stairs,  Solomon,  in  his  capacity 
of  aide-de-camp,  was  going  up. 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  in  utter  scepticism  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  figures  which  met  them. 

Returning  to  make  way  for  the  descending 
party,  he  thought  he  must  be  in  a  dream ;  but 
yet  it  was  such  a  waking  one,  so  combining 
what  he  considered  the  unearthly  images  of 
Eliza  and  her  mother,  with  the  real  substances 
of  the  servants  and  Doctor  Rubhim,  that  he 
was  struck,  confounded,  overwhelmed. 
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Down  came  the  whole  group.  More  and 
more  certain  did  it  appear  to  the  assistant 
that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wynne  were  real  person- 
ages in  the  drama.  He  had  not  yet  been 
observed  by  them ;  but  unable  longer  to  con- 
tain, he  burst  forth,  as  they  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  with  an  ejaculation  of 
"  Gracious  heavens,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wynne !" 

His  voice,  his  air,  his  appearance,  were  all 
instantaneously  recognized  by  them;  but  he 
was  not  personally  acknowledged. 

Mrs.  Wynne  and  her  daughter  turned  away 
their  heads  in  evident  displeasure,  hastened  to 
the  carriage,  and  desired  to  be  immediately 
driven  off. 

Solomon  made  an  involuntary  attempt  to 
follow  them  to  the  door,  but  they  were  gone 
ere  he  reached  it. 

His  conduct  surprised  all,  but  especially 
Doctor  Rubhim ;  who,  having  observed  the 
displeasure  of  the  ladies  at  the  abrupt  excla- 
mation of  Solomon,  took  the  first  opportunity. 
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with  some  displeasure  in  his  countenance,  of 
asking  him  if  he  knew  those  ladies,  adding, 
that  his  conduct  was  most  extraordinary, 
and  must  not  be  repeated  to  any  of  the  pa- 
tients. 

"  The  agitation  of  those  ladies,"  he  con- 
tinued, "was  quite  sufficient  before  your  excla- 
mation ;  but  it  became  after  that  extreme, 
thereby  detracting  from  the  credit  of  my  es- 
tablishment." 

Solomon  answered  distinctly,  "  That  he  had 
the  honour  of  knowing  the  ladies  ;  but  that  it 
was  so  long  since  he  had  seen  them,  and  had 
now  come  so  unexpectedly  in  contact  with 
them,  that  he  could  not  control  the  involun- 
tary exclamation  of  surprise,  to  which  he  had 
almost  unconsciously  given  utterance." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Doctor  Kubhim  endea- 
voured to  elicit  more  ;  and  rather  in  dudgeon 
with  Solomon,  he  left  him,  declaring  his  sur- 
prise that  so  much  apparent  mystery  should 
overhang  the  acquaintance. 
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Solomon  was  lost  in  amazement  and  in 
conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  the  evident 
displeasure  of  Mrs.  Wynne,  but  especially  of 
Eliza. 

He  passed  a  restless  day,  and  a  sleepless 
night;  but  determined,  if  possible,  to  find  out 
their  place  of  residence,  and  to  solicit  person- 
ally an  explanation  of  conduct  so  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  kind  tone  of  their  late 
letters. 

Meantime  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynne  rode  out 
in  nearly  total  silence  to  Richmond.  Each 
was  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  and  each 
very  much  agitated  by  the  current  of  them. 

On  arrival  at  home,  they  found  the  good 
Mr.  Powis  and  his  lady  there,  they  having 
been  invited  that  day  to  a  family  dinner. 

Scarcely  had  Eliza  and  her  mother,  after  a 
little  recovering  themselves,  come  down  from 
their  dressing-rooms,  when  Mr.  Powis  ad- 
dressed them  thus : — 

"  I  felt  too  much  interest  in  your  happiness, 
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after  hearing  the  story  you  told  me  the  other 
day  of  Mr.  Seesaw,  to  let  the  matter  rest 
where  it  was.  For  the  last  two  days,  I  have, 
unknown  to  you,  been  prosecuting  such  in- 
quiries as  were  likely  to  lead  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  simple  truth ;  and  though  not  wholly 
successful,  I  am  happy  to  say,  not  only  that  I 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  inquiry,  but 
that,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  proceeded,  it 
seems  impossible  that  Mr.  Seesaw  should  be 
so  much  to  blame  as  the  anonymous  writer 
would  make  out." 

Eliza's  countenance  brightened.  Her  mo- 
ther's was  more  expressive  of  satisfaction  than 
of  chagrin. 

"  What  have  you  heard  ?"  said  Mrs.  Wynne 
to  Mr.  Powis. 

"  Why,  the  first  place  to  which  I  went  to 
inquire  about  the  young  gentleman  was  the 
lodgings  at  which  you  told  me  he  had  for  two 
or  three  years  resided. 

u  The  report  of  him  there  was,  that  up  to 
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the  time  of  his  leaving  them  (about  two  or 
three  months  ago),  he  was  a  remarkably 
steady,,  studious,  honourable,  and  well-con- 
ducted young  man  ;  and  they  expressed  great 
regret  at  losing  him  as  a  lodger. 

re  So  that  if  this  report  be  correct,  he  must 
have  been  guilty  of  all  the  baseness  with 
which  he  is  charged  within  the  last  three 
months. 

"  There  is  still  to  be  accounted  for  the 
mystery  of  his  not  having  left  his  present 
address ;  but  that  was  the  only  suspicious 
thing  I  heard.  All  the  rest  was  highly  credit- 
able to  Mr.  Seesaw. 

"  I  did  not  stop  here,  however,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  the  referee  in  Crooked  Alley,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  anonymous 
epistle;  and  there  I  found  a  very  mean- 
looking  person,  in  a  dingy  office,  with  a  label 
on  the  door,  announcing  , himself  as  'Mr. 
Blackenhim,  Attorney.' 

"  On   explaining  to  him  my  business,  and 
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showing  him  the  letter,  which  you  had  put 
into  my  hands  for  my  opinion  upon  it,  the 
attorney  certainly  confirmed  all  the  statements 
there  made,  and  vouched  for  the  respectability 
of  the  writer." 

"  Here  Eliza's  countenance,  which  had 
begun  to  brighten,  was  suddenly  overcast. 

ee  There  was  something,  however,  in  the 
whole  appearance,  air,  address,  and  answers 
of  the  man  to  my  questions,"  continued  Mr. 
Powis,  "  which  excited  my  suspicion  ;  and  I 
left  him  under  something  like  a  moral  con- 
viction, that  his  word  was  not  much  to  be 
depended  on." 

Eliza  once  more  looked  up,  and  was  evi- 
dently struggling  between  strong  emotions  of 
hope  and  fear. 

"  I  was  confirmed  in  my  suspicions,"  added 
the  friend,  "  by  my  own  lawyer,  whom  I  im- 
mediately went  to  see. 

"  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Blackenhim  was  the 
most   disreputable   attorney  ever   allowed   to 
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practise  in  any  court ;  and  that,  especially 
where  the  characters  and  reputation  of  the 
enemies  of  his  clients  were  at  stake,  there 
was  no  bad  thing  but  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
nounce, no  falsehood,  however  gross,  that  he 
was  not  ready  for  a  few  guineas  to  propagate 
respecting  them. 

"  So  that  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
some  enemy  of  Mr.  Seesaw — most  probably 
the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letter — having 
bought  this  base  attorney's  testimony,  were 
at  the  bottom  of  this  foul  slander. 

"  If  we  could  only  find  out  where  your 
young  friend  is,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should 
soon  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  iniquitous 
mystery." 

With  the  greatest  trepidation, 

"  We  have  seen  him  to-day,"  said  Eliza. 

"  Seen  him  to-day !"  answered  Mr.  Powis ; 
"  where?" 

"  At  the  establishment  of  Doctor  Rubhim  ; 
but  whether  he  belong  to  it,  or  be  merely  a 
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patient,  we  do  not  know;  for  both  Mamma 
and  myself,  though  he  accosted  us,  were  too 
much  agitated,  and  too  much  displeased, 
either  to  recognize  him,  or  to  speak  to  him." 

<c  Whether  a  patient  or  otherwise,"  said  Mr. 
Powis,  "  I  am  delighted  you  have  found  out 
where  he  is ;  for,  no  doubt,  Doctor  Rubhim 
will  know  his  address. 

"  One  thing,  however,  I  recommend  we  do, 
before  even  making  inquiry  at  Doctor  Rub- 
him's ;  and  that  is,  to  write  to  Mrs.  Struttit,  to 
know  whether  the  allegations  set  forth  in  the 
anonymous  letter  are,  as  far  as  she  is  spoken 
of,  correct.  A  good  deal  may  be  elicited  from 
that  quarter;  and  her  reply  will  furnish  us 
with  another  document,  which  will  the  better 
enable  me,  at  the  interview  with  Mr.  Seesaw, 
to  elucidate,  and  explain  matters,  if  not  to 
trace  the  calumny  (for  such  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  it  is)  to  its  real  source." 

Mrs.  Wynne  acquiesced ;   Eliza  began  once 
more  to  breathe  ;  and  Mr.  Powis,  being  tho- 
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roughly  interested  in  the  happiness  of  his 
friends,  Mrs.  Powis  especially  in  that  of  Eliza, 
which  she  knew  to  be  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  welfare,  character,  and  affection  of  Solomon, 
it  was  on  all  hands  agreed  that  the  affair 
should  be  sifted  to  the  bottom. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Investigation. 

On  the  very  night  of  the  consultation  related 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  Miss  Wynne  penned 
the  following  epistle  to  Mrs.  Major  Struttit :  — 

"  My  dear  Madam, 

"We  have  been  greatly  perplexed  by  the 
receipt  of  a  letter,  though  an  anonymous  one, 
regarding  Mr.  Seesaw. 

"  I  will  not  distress  you  by  transcribing  any 
part  of  it,  but  that  which  relates  to  yourself; 
and  this  I  do  only  in  the  hope  that  the  inform- 
ation you  may  be  able  to  afford  will  throw 
some  light  upon  a  subject  involved,  at  present, 
in  much  mystery. 
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"  The  extract  referred  to  is  this  : 

"  '  He'  (that  is,  Mr.  Seesaw)  '  has  nearly 
broken  an  anxious  mother's  heart.  His  best 
friends,  his  nearest  relations, —  all  but  this 
deluded  parent,  have  forsaken  him. 

"  '  Major  Struttit  knows  him,  and  will  not 
therefore  minister  to  his  unprincipled  extrava- 
gance. 

"  '  I,  who  desired  to  be  his  best  friend,'  con- 
tinues the  writer,  (  can  no  longer  tolerate  in- 
tercourse with  so  profligate  a  man.' 

ci  The  author  of  the  letter  further  states  that 
he  had  visited  you  on  the  day  on  which  it  was 
written;  and  though  it  bears  no  date,  the 
Edinburgh  post- mark  of  May  10th  is  stamped 
on  it.  It  is  addressed  to  Italy,  followed  us 
here,  and  bears  the  initials  f  H.  H.' 

"  Pray,  in  consideration  of  the  motive  which 
induces  me,  excuse  my  troubling  you  on  so 
painful  a  subject;  and,  with  kind  regards 
from  Mrs.  Wynne,  who  has  come  to  Rich- 
mond for  the  summer,  perhaps  for  the  winter, 
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too,  believe  me  to  be  your  sincere  and  faith- 
ful friend, 

"  Eliza  Wynne." 

Mrs.  Struttit  had  been  constrained,  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  to  have  recourse  to  spec- 
tacles ;  and  the  putting  of  them  on  was  ever 
her  first  act  preparatorily  to  the  perusal  of  a 
letter. 

When  she  read  Eliza's,  she  would  not 
believe  her  false  eyes ;  but,  pulling  them 
off,  rubbed  her  real  ones,  and  holding  the 
epistle  close  up  to  them,  slowly  scanned  its 
contents.  She  found  there  was  no  contradic- 
tion at  all  between  the  testimony  of  her  arti- 
ficial eyes  and  that  of  her  natural  ones  ;  so  she 
dropped  the  letter  on  the  floor,  swooned,  as 
usual,  was  caught  in  the  Major's  arms  as 
usual,  was  as  usual  relieved  by  a  burnt  feather 
and  lavender-water,  and  as  usual  soon  began 
to  dilate  on  her  misfortune. 

She  was  at  once  affected  and  afflicted  on 
perusal  of  the  anonymous   letter.      She  was 
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strong,  however,  in  her  conviction  that  it  was 
a  malicious  libel,  though  altogether  unable  to 
account  for  who  could  be  the  writer  of  it. 

"  H.  H. !  H.  H.  r  said  she;  "  that  stands 
for  Humphrey  Holdfast ;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  he,  honest  man,  should  hae  written  sic  an 
epistle.  Quite  the  contrar'  :  do  ye  no  mind 
the  day  he  took  his  pat-luck  wi'  us,"  said  she 
to  the  Major,  "  hoo  weel  he  spak'  o'  the  laddie  ?" 

Thus  Mrs.  Struttit  continued  to  call  Solo- 
mon, though  he  was  now  a  laddy  of  seven- 
and- twenty. 

"  The  most  monstrous  supposition,"  said 
Major  Struttit,  ."to  which  you  could  have 
given  utterance.  Mr.  Holdfast,  a  man  of  such 
conscience  and  integrity,  speak  as  he  here  did, 
and  then  go,  on  the  same  day,  and  write  such 
defamation  as  this !  Pshaw,  pshaw  !" 

"Hoo  do  ye  ken,  Major  Struttit,"  asked  his 
spouse,  "  that  the  anonymous  letter  was 
written  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Holdfast  took 
his  denner  wi'  us  ?" 
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"  Because,  stupid  woman,  don't  you  see 
Miss  Wynne  observes  that  the  letter  had  on  it 
the  Edinburgh  post-mark  of  the  10th  of  May, 
and  that  was  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Holdfast 
dined  with  us.  We  have  not  so  many  guests 
as  to  forget,"  said  the  Major,  "  the  particular 
days  on  which  they  do  us  the  particular 
honour. 

"But,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Humphrey  Holdfast  is 
no  more  the  author  of  that  vile  letter  than  I 
am." 

Mrs.  Struttit  was  convinced, — at  least  she 
averred  she  was, — convinced  that  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  case,  the  Major  was  right; — and 
she  wrote,  accordingly,  the  following  reply  to 
Miss  Wynne. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  though  most 
people  in  Scotland  speak  Scotch,  almost  all  of 
them,  with  even  the  rudiments  of  education, 
write  English  with  considerable  accuracy. 

Thus  it  was  with  Mrs.  Struttit. 

The  following  is  her  letter  : — 
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<fDear  Miss  Wynne, 

'*  Your  letter  has  absolutely  confounded  me. 
Solomon  break  my  heart !  Why,  he  is  as  duti- 
ful and  kind  a  son  as  ever  lived ;  and  though 
he  has  it  not  now  in  his  power  to  assist  me,  yet, 
what  of  that,  when  he  has  made  me  comfortable 
and  independent  for  life  ? 

Ct  Whoever  may  have  written  the  letter 
signed  H.  H.,  it  is,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
nor  have  I  any  doubt  in  every  other  line  and 
every  word,  a  foul  slander. 

"  There  dined  with  us,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
and  he  was  our  only  guest,  a  very  old  friend  of 
our  family  ;  and,  singularly  enough,  the  initials 
of  his  name  (Mr.  Humphrey  Holdfast)  corre- 
spond with  those  of  the  letter  of  H.  H. 

"  But  the  Major  and  I  are  both  agreed  that 
it  was  no  more  that  honest  man  that  wrote  it 
than  we  ourselves.  He  spoke  in  the  kindest 
manner  of  his  young  friend,  Mr.  Seesaw,  as  he 
called  my  son. 

"  I  do  not  exactly  know   Solomon's  present 
vol.  in.  l 
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address;  but  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  him  out  in  London.  Any  of  the 
merchants  will  tell  you  where  he  is ;  and  I  am 
sure,  when  you  do  find  him,  you  will  find  him 
out  in  nothing  wrong. 

' f  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Lydia  Struttit." 
Eliza  read  this  letter,  and  rejoiced.  Her 
mother  read  it,  and  was  not  inwardly  dis- 
pleased; but  when  Mr.  Powis  came  to  read  it, 
"  I  will,"  said  he,  "  stake  my  existence  on  it, 
that  Mr.  Holdfast  is  the  veritable  author  of 
the  infamous  letter  ;  and  to-morrow,  no  doubt, 
will  make  this  fact,  which  now  is  matter  of 
conjecture,  matter  of  indisputable  certainty. 

' '  To-morrow  I  will  call  at  Doctor  Rubhim's, 
and  am  sure  there  to  get  tidings  of  Mr. 
Seesaw.  Perhaps  I  may  hear  something  of  his 
character  ;  but  am  certain  to  get  his  address  ; 
and  as  the  affair  has  been  brought  to  this 
point,  I  will  give  myself  no  rest  till  I  search  it 
to  the  very  bottom. 
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"  In  the  mean  time  I  think  we  have  evidence 
enough  to  make  us  believe  the  story  very  im- 
probable, in  many  parts  of  it  malicious,  and 
one,  on  the  whole,  of  which  it  may  be  predi- 
cated, '  an  enemy  hath  done  this.'  " 

The  family  circle  brightened  up  upon  the 
opinion  expressed  by  their  zealous  friend,  Mr. 
Powis  ;  for  even  Mrs.  Wynne  was  most  anxious 
to  find  that  Solomon  had  taken  no  liberties 
with  her  daughter's  reputation,  as  well  as  that 
there  was  no  broad  flaw  in  his  character,  to 
render  it  a  shame  that  it  should  ever  be  known 
he  had  even  her  acquaintance. 

Next  morning  the  indefatigable,  and  now 
really  interested,  Mr.  Powis,  was,  soon  after 
breakfast,  driving  at  a  rapid  rate  to  town  ;  and 
he  went  straight  to  Doctor  Rubhim's,  in 
Quackville  Street. 

He  sent  in  his  card,  and  after  waiting,  with 
many  others,  for  more  than  an  hour,  he  was 
told  that  Doctor  Rubhim  would  now  see  him. 
Being   chaperoned   by    a    lacquey    to  this 
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gentleman's  small,  but  gorgeously  fitted-up, 
private  room  of  audience,  the  Doctor  rose, 
condescendingly  handed  him  a  chair,  and  then, 
affecting  great  familiarity,  said, 

"  Now,  Sir,  tell  me  what  is  your  complaint?" 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Powis,  facetiously,  il  I  am 
sorry  for  your  sake,  Doctor  Rubhim,  however 
glad  I  may  be  for  my  own,  that  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make  or  tell  you  of  at  all." 

Doctor  Rubhim  looked  rather  awry. 

"  What  then,  may  I  ask  you,'  said  he, 
peevishly,  "  has  brought  you  here  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Powis,  with  a 
finished  yet  natural  courtesy,  which,  while  it 
attracted,  awed  even  the  quack  of  Quackville 
Street,  rt  I  have  come  upon  a  simple  matter  of 
inquiry  ;  but  it  is  one  involving  questions  so 
connected  at  once  with  the  happiness  of  a 
highly  respectable  family,  and  justice  to  an 
estimable  individual,  that  I  feel  assured,  from 
the  character  I  have  heard  of  you  for  philan- 
thropy, yon  will  not  deny  me  the  audience  of 
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a  few  minutes,  which  I  require  for  the  little 
elucidation  you  may  be  able  to  afford  on  the 
subject." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Doctor  Rubhim,  much 
soothed ;  "  pray  proceed." 

"  1  understand,"  continued  Mr.  Powis,  '•  that 
a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Seesaw 
visits  here." 

"  Visits  me ! — Why,  Sir,  he  is  my  chief 
assistant." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Powis  ;  "  for  no  doubt,  such  being  the  case, 
you  can  give  me  all  the  information  I  require." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Doctor  Rubhim. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Seesaw  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Powis. 

"  That  he  is  a  discreet,  judicious,  well- 
informed,  and  well-behaved  young  man." 

"  Has  he  no  propensity  to  debauchery,  that 
you  are  aware  of,  nor  any  disreputable  con- 
nections ?"  asked  Mr.  Powis. 

"  If  he  had,  he  should  not  long  remain  here," 
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replied  Doctor  Rubhim.  "  It  is  true,  he  has 
been  only  three  months  in  my  establishment, 
but  I  had  a  character  with  him  of  years  before 
he  came  here ;  he  has  conciliated  the  good-will 
of  all  my  patients ;  and  except,  a  few  days  ago, 
when  he  was  excited  a  good  deal  beyond  the 
sobriety  of  my  practice,  by  the  appearance  of 
two  female  patients  (ladies,  I  am  bound  to 
believe,  of  rank),  so  far  from  having  anything 
to  say  against  him,  I  have  everything  to  say 
in  his  favour." 

"  From  whom  did  you  get  his  previous 
character  ?"  said  the  experienced  interrogator. 

"From  Mr.  Passhimoff,  of  Soso  Square," 
replied  Doctor  Rubhim. 

"  And  is  Mr.  Seesaw  actually  in  your  house, 
just  now?"  asked  the  late  Lord  Beauclerk. 

"  Not  only  so,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  but  you 
have  seen  him.  It  is  the  young  gentleman 
that  did  the  honours  to  you  in  the  public 
audience- chamber." 

"  I  remarked  him, — a  very  engaging  young 
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man.  So  that  is  Mr.  Seesaw !  Could  I  have 
an  interview  of  ten  minutes  with  him  ?" 

"  By  all  means." 

Doctor  Rubhim  now  evidently  saw  that  Mr. 
Powis  was  a  man  of  fashion  ;  and,  though  not 
to  he  a  patient  himself,  that  he  might  recom- 
mend others  to  try  the  fumigating  process. 

"I  must  request  you,  however,  for  this 
purpose,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  to  walk  to 
an  apartment  up-stairs,  for  we  are  so  full  in 
our  public  rooms,  and  I  am  so  much  engaged 
in  this,  that  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  offer  you 
better  accommodation.  You  will  not  keep 
Mr.  Seesaw  long,  for  this  is  the  busiest  time 
of  the  day  with  us ;  but  if  you  choose  to  call 
any  afternoon  about  six  o'clock,  you  can  have 
as  much  conversation  with  him  as  you  please." 

Mr.  Powis  expressed  himself  much  obliged 
for  the  civility  with  which  he  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  being  shown  up-stairs,  was  imme- 
diately joined  by  Solomon. 

The  late  Lord  Beauclerk  there  introduced 
himself  to  Mr.  Seesaw,  as  one  not  unknown  to 
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him,  being,  he  said,  the  veridical  hero,  whose 
story,  under  that  name,  was  transmitted  for 
the  assistant's  perusal,  some  years  before,  by 
Mrs  or  Miss  Wynne. 

Solomon  bowed  to  him  with  the  most  pro- 
found deference,  and  said,  "  He  had  not  only 
been  interested  by  the  story  but  admired  the 
man." 

Mr.  Powis  acknowledged  this  compliment 
with  a  significant  and  very  grave  shake  of  the 
head. 

He  then  proceeded  to  business;  shortly 
unfolded  the  story  of  the  obloquy  to  which 
Mr.  Seesaw  had  been  exposed;  showed  him  all 
the  letters  connected  with  the  transaction  ; 
and  finally  assured  him  of  his  perfect  convic- 
tion that  the  whole  was  an  unfounded  ca- 
lumny. 

Solomon  was  so  overwhelmed,  for  a  few 
minutes,  by  the  iniquitous  tale,  that  he  sat 
down,  and  placing  his  right  elbow  on  the  table, 
and  his  hand  on  his  face,  could  only  exclaim, — 

"  Oh,  Lord  Beauclerk— Lord  Beauclerk  !" 
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(he  did  not  yet  know  him  by  the  name  of 
Powis),  -  What  a  world  is  this  in  which  we 
live !" 

Mr.  Powis  was  affected  even  to  tears. 

But  Solomon  suddenly  rallying,  said  to  him, 
with  remarkable  energy  and  emphasis, — 

"  Sir,  you  have,  in  this  transaction,  behaved 
the  part  of  a  noble,  disinterested,  and  most 
judicious  friend ;  and  if  ever  I  am  destined 
to  be  restored  to  reputation  and  respectability  ; 
— if  ever,  especially,  I  am  restored  to  the  con- 
fidence of  her  whom  I  so  unalterably  love,  and 
who  has  been  so  deeply  abused, — to  you, — to 
you  alone,  shall  I  owe  the  unspeakable  obli- 
gation.' 

Solomon's  feelings,  on  this  occasion,  were 
not  of  the  melting  mood.  His  indignation 
was  roused,  his  ire  excited,  almost  to  a  pitch 
of  frenzy ;  and,  with  great  agitation,  he  gave 
Mr.  Powis  the  history  of  his  last  interview  with 
Mr.  Holdfast. 

"  I  have  no   more  doubt,"  added  the  indig- 
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nant  Mr.  Seesaw,  "  that  that  bad  man  was  the 
author  of  this  iniquitous  letter,  than  I  have 
that  you  were  not.  I  can  detect  his  disguised 
writing  in  every  word;  his  perverse  mind  in 
every  statement.  Since  you  have  taken  .so 
much  trouble  in  this,  to  me,  the  most  anxious 
as  well  as  critical  climax  of  my  life  and 
feelings,  will  you, — pray,  will  you  promise  not 
to  leave  me  this  day, — not  to  return  to  Rich- 
mond, till  I  have  put  the  complete  evidence  in 
your  hands  of  the  egregious  manner  in  which 
I  have  been  abused  ?" 

"  I  would  with  pleasure  do  so,"  replied  Mr. 
Powis,  now  a  good  deal  composed,  "  even  if  I 
were  not  completely  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
what  you  say ;  but  Doctor  Rubhim  has  assured 
me  he  wants  you  in  ten  minutes,  and  it  would 
take  us  the  day,  at  least,  to  do  what  you 
require." 

Solomon  then  said  "  That  he  had  never  been 
ten  minutes  absent  from  his  business  ;  but 
Sir,"  he  continued,  "  I  appeal  to  you,  as  to  a 
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gentleman,  and  to  a  man  of  feeling,  whether 
any  business, — ay,  even  the  business  of  the 
altar, — ought  to  weigh  with  a  man,  when  such 
vital  points  are  at  issue  ?" 

Mr.  Powis  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  justice 
of  the  appeal,  but  began  himself,  even  in  his 
old  age,  to  fire  with  something  like  the  indig- 
nation which  burned  in  Solomon's  own  bosom. 

*  Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  the  latter.  "  Then 
in  five  minutes,  I  either  arrange  to  go  with 
you, — rather,  I  should  say,  to  take  you  where 
I  will  lead  you, — with  Doctor  Rubhim's  per- 
mission, or,  going  without  it,  I  will  quit  the 
service  (God  knows,  not  a  very  enviable  one), 
in  the  same  short  space  of  time.'' 

So  saying,  Solomon,  roused  to  the  very 
altitude  of  a  towering,  yet  restrained  frenzy, 
bowed  to  Mr.  Powis,  and  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Powis,  himself  a  man  of  high  feeling 
and  spirit,  was  not  a  little  struck  by  the 
energetic  and  almost  dignified  bearing  of 
Solomon  on  this  occasion. 
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"  I  am  sure/'  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  that 
is  a  virtuous  and  high-spirited  man." 

The  ten  minutes  had  not  elapsed  when 
Solomon  returned,  saying  that  the  moment  he 
had  a  little  explained  his  predicament  to  Mr. 
Rubhim,  leave  of  absence  was  given  him  for 
the  day, — "And  now,  Sir,"  continued  he,  "  I 
will  follow  you  to  your  carriage." 

Down  both  gentlemen  went,  and  when  they 
had  got  into  Mr.  Powis's  carriage, — 

"  Where,"  he  asked  Solomon,  "  shall  we 
drive  to?" 

"  To  Mr.  PasshimofF's,  in  Soso  Square,  if 
you  please. 

"  You  have  heard,  I  understand,  my  cha- 
racter from  the  landlord  with  whom  I  lived 
for  some  years, — you  have  heard  it  from  Doc- 
tor Rubhim  for  the  three  months  which  have 
intervened  since  I  left  those  lodgings, — but  I 
wish  you  now  to  hear  it  from  a  gentleman  who 
has  known  me  intimately  since  I  first  came  to 
London,  up,  I  may  say,  to  the  present  mo- 
ment." 
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Thus  saying,  Solomon  took  out  his  card, 
and  wrote  in  pencil,  on  the  back  of  it,  a  short 
introduction  of  Mr.  Powis,  leaving  himself  to 
explain  his  business. 

"  I  will  not  go  in  with  you/'  said  Solomon 
14  I  will  walk  about  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  return.  In  the  mean  time  do  you,  if 
not  to  satisfy  yourself,  at  least  for  the  satis- 
faction of  Miss  Wynne,  ask  of  my  old  and  re- 
spected friend  with  regard  to  me  whatever 
questions  you  please/' 

Solomon  got  out  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 
Mr.  Powis  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pass- 
himoff,  and  came  away  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  his  conviction  of  the  villany  of  Mr. 
Holdfast,  and  of  the  rectitude  of  Mr.  Seesaw. 

Solomon  was  once  more  taken  up  at  the 
corner, — once  more  informed  that  no  further 
investigation  was  necessary, — and  once  more 
assured  that  his  character  should  be  entirely 
cleared  with  the  Wynnes. 

"That  won't  do,  Sir,"  said  Solomon.    "  You 
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have  promised  me  this  day  to  give  yourself 
up  to  the  full  investigation  of  a  point  dearer 
to  me  than  life,  and  that  investigation  never 
can,  in  my  opinion,  be  complete,  till  I  have 
faced,  abashed,  and,  in  your  presence,  extorted 
from  Mr.  Holdfast  a  written  acknowledgment 
that  every  word  of  his  letter  is  a  falsehood. 
Let  us  drive  to  his  counting-house  in  the 
city." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Powis ;  "  only 
recollect  that  we  are  to  have  no  second 
affray  in  the  counting-house ;  but  that,  if 
you  cannot  have  redress  otherwise,  the  ordi- 
nary means,  either  of  law,  or  of  another  kind 
of  satisfaction,  are  to  be  had  recourse  to." 

M  Unworthy  of  such  satisfaction  as  I  con- 
sider him,"  said  Solomon,  "  yet  I  cheerfully, 
nay,  most  thankfully,  accede  to  your  sugges- 
tion. You  shall  yourself  be  the  sole  judge 
how  it  is  fitting  to  settle  the  matter ;  only,  let 
me  go,  in  the  first  place,  and,  with  you  as  a 
witness,  examine  this  man   as   to  the  simple 
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fact  of  whether  he  is,  or  is  not,  author  of  the 
calumnious  and  anonymous  letter." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Powis,  "  that  is  only 
reasonable;  and  we  will  consider,  after  this 
interview,  the  measures  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  adopt." 

"  I  commit  myself  altogether,  and  with  the 
most  entire  confidence,"  said  Solomon,  "  into 
your  hands.  I  will  not  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter  after  the  interview  in  question ;  and  I 
assure  you  that  nothing  will  provoke  me  to 
personal  outrage." 

They  arrived  at  the  counting-house  of  Mr. 
Holdfast;  but  what  was  their  astonishment  to 
find  it  locked  and  shut  up,  and  an  officer  of 
justice  parading  in  front  of  the  door. 

" Is  Mr.  Holdfast  within?"  asked  Solomon. 

"  Committed,"  answered  the  janitor,  "  to 
Newgate  to  take  his  trial  for  forgery  ;  and  his 
attorney,  Mr.  Blacken  him,  as  aiding  and  abet- 
ting him  therein." 

"  When  ?"  asked  Solomon. 
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"  Three  days  ago,"  replied  the  man  in 
office. 

"  Is  he  to  be  seen  in  Newgate  ?"  inquired 
the  astonished  Mr.  Seesaw. 

"  I  fancy  not/'  he  was  told,  "  unless  you 
have  good  interest  there." 

"  Come/'  said  Mr.  Powis,  "  I  have  good  in- 
terest there." 

"  Who  is  the  lawyer  that  conducts  the 
prosecution  ?"  inquired  the  most  anxious  So- 
lomon. 

"  Mr.  Pokehimbut  of  Chancery  Lane,  at  the 
suit  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  said  his  inform- 
ant. "  Bless  me,  do  you  not  read  the  news- 
papers? Why,  the  case  has  been  before  the 
magistrates  for  eight  days." 

Solomon  confessed  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
papers  for  eight  days,  and  the  janitor  turned 
contemptuously  on  his  heel,  with  a  long — 

"  Wheu-eu-eu!" 

Mr.  Powis  then  taking  Solomon  by  the 
arm,  whispered  to  him  that  Mr.  Pokehimout 
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was  his  lawyer ;  and  that,  though  a  man  of 
what  is  called  rather  "sharp  practice,"  yet 
that  he  was  entirely  to  be  depended  upon. 

"Come  along,"  continued  he,  "and  let  us 
see  him.  We  shall  doubtless  get  from  him  all 
the  particulars  of  this  strange  story." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  they  were  at  Mr 
Pokehimout's,  in  Chancery  Lane;  and  Mr. 
Powis,  having  informed  him  of  all  that  had 
passed,  begged  to  know,  first,  how  Mr.  Hold- 
fast had  got  into  his  present  predicament,  and 
next,  whether  they  could  have  an  interview 
with  him. 

"  In  answer  to  your  first  query,"  said  the 
lawyer,  "  I  have  only  to  say  that  Mr.  Hold- 
fast, being  empowered  by  a  correspondent  of 
his  to  receive  the  dividends  on  50,000/.  worth 
of  Bank  stock,  was,  from  the  daily  contempla- 
tion of  so  goodly  a  prize  as  the  principal, 
tempted,  at  length,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Blackenhim,  to  forge  an  instrument,  by  which 
the  stock  was  transferred  to  the  name  of  the 
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former  under  a  power  of  attorney  from  whom 
the  stock  was  sold,  and  Mr.  Holdfast  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest,on  the  eve  of  proceed- 
ing, with  his  iniquitous  aider  and  abettor,  to 
America.  For  this  purpose  he  had  converted 
his  own  large  property,  as  well  as  his  ill- 
gotten  treasure,  into  gold. 

"  But  the  widow  lady,  to  whom  the  stock 
belonged,  coming  unexpectedly  to  town,  the 
fraud  was  discovered,  Mr.  Holdfast  and  his 
nefarious  attorney  captured,  and  both  of  them, 
after  examination,  lodged,  as  you  have  heard, 
for  trial  in  Newgate. 

"  I  believe,  however,"  he  continued,  "  that 
the  old  rogue,  having  satisfied  the  prosecutor 
that  he  has  the  means  of  paying  the  full 
amount  of  the  property  stolen,  will  elude  the 
disgrace  of  a  trial,  and  of  transportation  for 
life,  by  the  prosecutor's  agreeing,  on  condition 
of  restoration,  not  to  appear  against  him. 

"  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  in  a  few  days 
he  is  likely  to  be  liberated. 
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"  As  to  the  second  point  of  your  inquiry," 
continued  Mr.  Pokehimout,  "  I  advise  you  not 
to  seek  an  interview  with  Mr.  Holdfast,  but  to 
leave  the  case  in  my  hands  to  be  settled  with 
his  lawyer.  It  is  quite  clear  that  both  pri- 
soners, Holdfast  and  Blackenhim,  have  laid 
themselves  open  to  an  indictment  for  con- 
spiracy; and  if  reparation  for  the  injury  done, 
and  not  revenge,  be  this  gentleman's  object,1' 
(alluding  to  Mr.  Seesaw,)  M  I  am  quite  sure 
he  may  have  whatever  satisfaction  from  the 
culprit,  in  the  way  of  recantation,  he  may 
desire.  Let  him  frame  whatever  form  of 
apology  he  pleases,  and  I  feel  assured  it  will 
be  signed. 

"  Only,  is  he  prepared  to  swear  to  the  hand- 
writing of  the  libellous  letter  signed  H.  H.  ?" 

"  As  much,  disguised  though  it  is,  as  if  it 
were  my  own,"  replied  Solomon;  "and  as  for 
further  satisfaction  than  that  of  recantation  from 
a  man  so  fallen  and  so  low,  I  require  it  not." 

"  Then  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Pokehimout, 
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"  that  you  will  have  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  Mr.  Powis  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
that  this  is  a  much  more  dignified  manner  in 
which  to  settle  the  affair,  than  by  your  seek- 
ing a  personal  interview  in  Newgate  with  such 
a  caitiff  as  Holdfast." 

Mr.  Powis  perfectly  agreed  in  opinion  with 
his  lawyer;  and  Solomon,  asking  for  pen  and 
ink,  forthwith  penned  the  following  form  of 
letter,  which,  if  signed  by  Mr.  Holdfast,  he 
said,  would*  prevent  all  further  proceedings 
against  him: — 
"  Sir, 

a  I  acknowledge  to  have  written,  under  the 
signature  of  H.  H.,  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Wynne,  containing  scandalous  falsehoods  and 
unfounded  calumnies  respecting  you;  and  I 
hereby  not  only  withdraw  the  unwarrantable 
allegations,  but,  with  shame  and  humiliation, 
apologize  for  ever  having  uttered  them. 

"  (To  be  signed,  Humphrey  Holdfast.) 
"  To  Mr.  Solomon  Seesaw." 
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The  business  of  the  day  thus  far  satisfac- 
torily concluded,  Mr.  Powis,  rejoicing  in  his 
heart,  returned  to  Richmond,  after  having 
assured  Solomon  that  he  should  next  day 
hear  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  Wynnes 
by  the  investigation  just  concluded.  He 
gave  it  as  his  firm  belief  that  it  would  restore 
everything  to  its  original  right  footing,  and 
expressed  his  hope  that,  at  no  distant  period, 
he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Seesaw  in  Eliza's  company  at  Richmond. 

Solomon  returned  to  Doctor  Rubhim's  with 
a  light  heart  and  an  elastic  step.  The  Doctor 
rejoiced  to  hear  what  had  occurred ;  and  his 
assistant  went  to  bed,  where  he  was  soon,  by 
anticipation,  in  Richmond,  and  renewing  to 
Eliza  the  protestations  of  unalterable  affection 
first  poured  forth  in  the  garden  at  Llangollen. 
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Introduces  Solomon  to  a  mansion  at  Richmond,  and  brings 
him  out  happier  than  he  went  in. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  describe  the  joy 
of  heart  and  of  countenance,  too,  by  which 
Eliza  Wynne  was  animated,  as  Mr.  Poms,  on 
his  return  to  Richmond,  recapitulated,  in 
faithful  and  animated  detail,  the  day's  proceed- 
ings. Even  Mrs.  Wynne  revived  at  the 
account  of  them,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Solo- 
mon should  the  next  day  be  invited  to  dinner, 
and  that  Mr.  Powis  should  bring  him  out  in 
his  carriage.  This  he  most  gladly  consented 
to  do ;  for,  having  commenced  his  investiga- 
tion with  an  almost  exclusive  view  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Wynnes,  he  had,  ere  it 
was   ended,   begun    to   take   an    interest    in 
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Solomon,  heightened  by  the  unjust  obloquy  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed. 

Solomon,  from  the  decision,  not  less  than 
from  the  sagacity,  of  his  character ;  from  his 
unembarrassed  address,  lively  temper,  and 
really  good  heart,  was  a  person  who  never 
was  long  of  winning  the  affection  of  those 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted. 

He  was  proud  and  distant  where  he  did 
not  feel  congeniality ;  but  this  was  owing 
to  his  never  giving  his  intimacy  where  he  did 
not  give  a  good  deal  of  his  heart ;  and  when 
he  did  not  give  this,  he  could  not  well  affect 
that  cordiality,  which  is  so  generally  put 
forth  for  mere  appearance'  sake,  in  order  to 
gain  popularity. 

Thus  many  of  his  superficial  acquaintance 
thought  him,  not  only  proud  and  distant,  but 
dull :  for  he  had,  with  a  great  deal  of  latent 
humour,  very  little  talent  for  playing  univer- 
sally the  agreeable. 

Nobody   was   better    acquainted    with    his 
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character  and  disposition  than  Mrs.  Wynne, 
who,  but  for  the  fear  of  a  marriage  with 
Eliza,  would  have  gladly  sought  and  cultivated 
Solomon's  friendship. 

The  elder  lady  saw  so  evidently  the  intense 
pleasure  experienced  by  her  daughter  as  she 
listened  to  the  unravelling  of  the  story  about 
her  lover's  character,  that  the  mother  despaired 
more  than  ever  of  ever  witnessing  any  change 
in  Eliza's  affections. 

Fast  tending  towards  the  tomb,  as  Mrs. 
Wynne  felt  herself  to  be,  and  engrossed  by 
the  one  absorbing  anxiety  of  her  daughters 
recovery  and  establishment  in  the  world,  she 
looked  around,  and  saw,  during  the  short 
span  of  life  allotted  to  her,  no  feasible  chance 
of  this,  except  in  a  union  with  Solomon. 
With  wayward  feelings,  and  wavering  reluc- 
tance, she  was  half  betrayed  into  a  mental 
consent  that  it  should  be  so.  She  would  gladly 
have  consulted  Mr.  Powis  on  the  subject, 
but  that  this  would  have  betrayed  the  latent 
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workings  within;  and  such  a  revelation  she 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  make. 

Mr.  Powis,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Powis,  from  a  conviction  of  the  delicacy 
and  difficulty  of  interfering  in  such  matters, 
maintained  a  studied  silence  on  the  subject 
of  a  prospective  alliance.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  former  from  saying  a  good 
deal  in  praise  of  Solomon,  nor  the  latter  from 
becoming  the  depository  of  the  secrets  of 
Eliza's  heart,  on  the  subject,  to  her  all  impor- 
tant, of  the  attachment  she  bore  to  Mr.  Seesaw. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powis  were  convinced  that 
her  health  and  happiness  were  at  stake  upon 
the  consummation,  by  marriage,  of  this  early 
attachment;  and  while  they  could  not  but 
admire  her  constancy,  their  desire  to  see  her 
union  with  the  lover  of  her  girlhood  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  impression  made  by 
Solomon  on  Mrs.  Powis. 

That  gentleman,  not  choosing  again  to 
intrude  upon  Doctor  Rubhim's  hours  of  prac- 
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tice,  did  not  call  at  Quackville  Street  till  six 
o'clock.     The  patients   being  then  all  gone, 
and   Solomon    left   alone  in  the   gentlemen's 
audience-chamber,  received   Mr.    Powis  with 
great  delight,  —almost  exultation.     The  assist- 
ant was  reading  the  letter  of  recantation  which 
had  been  put  into  his  hands   by  Mr.  Poke- 
himout,  not  an  hour  before.     It  was  a  ver- 
batim transcript  of  that  dictated  by  Solomon. 
The  lawyer  informed    him    that   the   pro- 
secution against  Mr.  Holdfast  for  forgery  had 
been    quashed     by    his    repaying    the    fifty 
thousand  pounds ;  and  that  on  the  day  of  trial, 
appointed    for    Monday    of  the    next   week, 
Mr.   Holdfast   would  be   liberated,  from    no 
evidence   being    offered    against    him.      The 
parties  bound  over  to  prosecute  had  agreed 
to  forfeit  their  recognizances,  upon  an  under- 
taking from  the  prisoner  to  reimburse  them ; 
and  there  would  remain  then  no  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  Mr.  Holdfast's  liberation,  but  the 
threatened  indictment  for  a  conspiracy. 
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He  had  gladly,  therefore,  acceded  to  Solo- 
mon's terms,  rather  than  draw  down  on  his 
devoted  head  the  new  load  of  obloquy  which 
the  indictment,  sustained  by  such  evidence  as 
it  was,  could  not  but  entail. 

Mr.  Pokehimout  added  that,  convinced  he 
could  never  more  show  his  face  on  'Change,  the 
crest-fallen  Mr.  Holdfast  had  determined  to 
emigrate  to  America. 

Mr.  Powis  now,  in  his  turn,  communicated  the 
invitation  he  had  for  his  young  friend.  Solo- 
mon's eyes  sparkled  with  joy.  He  obtained  two 
days'  leave  of  absence  from  Doctor  Rubhim. 
His  toilet  was  soon  made ;  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
with  a  palpitating  but  triumphant  heart,  he 
was  driven  at  a  rapid  rate,  by  the  side  of  the 
vindicator  of  his  character,  to  Richmond. 

As  they  travelled  along  a  thousand  hopes 
dawned  upon  Solomon's  mind,  which  were 
chased  away  by  as  many  doubts  and  misgiv- 
ings. That  Eliza  would  prove  kind,  he  had 
no  doubt ;  but  would  Mrs.  Wynne  be   propi- 
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tious  ?  And  if  she  would,  how  could  he,  without 
a  farthing,  think  of  taking  Eliza's  fortune  ? 

Then  the  joy  of  once  more  meeting  her, — 
and  especially  of  meeting  her  with  every  stain 
wiped  from  his  character, — with  the  conviction 
that  she  would  believe  he  really  and  truly 
loved  her, — absorbed  all  more  remote  con- 
siderations, and  left  him  a  completely  happy- 
man. 

He  was  too  happy  to  speak  much,  and 
proved  but  indifferent  company  to  Mr.  Powis. 
This  gentleman,  however,  could  not  only  make 
allowances  for  Solomon's  situation,  but  read 
what  was  passing  in  his  heart  with  the  tact 
and  insight  into  human  character  which  an 
experience,  as  chequered  as  it  had  been  ex- 
tensive, enabled  him  to  bring  to  the  study. 

They  arrived  at  Glenlyon  House.  That 
was  the  name  of  the  villa  which  Mrs.  Wynne 
inhabited. 

With  a  flushed  and  palpitating  heart  Solo- 
mon walked  up -stairs.      The  only  person  in 
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the  drawing-room  was  Mrs.  Powis.  The  other 
two  ladies  had  not  summoned  resolution  all  at 
once  to  receive  Mr.  Seesaw  ;  but  waited  in  their 
dressing-rooms,  to  compose  themselves  for  a 
few  minutes  after  they  should  know  that  he 
had  actually  arrived. 

Mr.  Powis  introduced  to  his  wife  the  re- 
admitted lover.  She  had  not  before  seen 
him ;  and  now  saw  him  under  circumstances 
not  the  most  favourable ;  for  he  was  a  good 
deal  flurried,  though  sensibly  relieved  by  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  not  burst  in  at  once  upon 
Eliza  and  her  mother.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
more  than  sufficed  to  compose  him,  especially 
aided  as  he  was  by  the  well-contrived  non- 
chalance with  which  he  began  to  be  entertained 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powis. 

This  lady  had  long  listened,  and  listened 
with  all  the  partiality  of  friendship  and  kind- 
ness, to  Eliza's  encomiums  on  Solomon ;  and 
she  was  strongly  prepossessed  in  his  favour. 

Such  prepossession  is,  and  sometimes  is  not, 
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a  favourable  preliminary  to  a  first  introduction  : 
for  if,  on  the  one  hand  it  predisposes  you  to 
receive  the  party  introduced  with  partiality, 
on  the  other  it  often  raises  expectations  which 
it  is  difficult  to  answer. 

Solomon  succeeded,  however,  in  this  in- 
stance, tolerably  well  in  maintaining  the  cha- 
racter he  had  received.  He  was  no  doubt  a 
good  deal  indebted,  for  the  favourable  im- 
pression he  made,  to  the  sympathy  which  had 
been  excited,  as  well  by  his  misfortunes 
generally,  as  by  the  gross  and  unfounded 
obloquy  under  which  he  had  so  lately  suffered. 

With  great  tact  Mrs.  Powis  said  at  length 
that  she  would  go  up-stairs,  and  see  what 
kept  Mrs.  Wynne.  This  prepared  Solomon 
for  her  and  Eliza's  immediate  appearance ; 
while  these  latter,  familiarly  brought  down 
to  the  drawing-room,  after  having  been  told 
that  Solomon  was  a  very  nice  person,  and 
already  quite  at  home,  entered  with  the  slight- 
est possible  perturbation.     Mrs.  Wynne  shook 
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Solomon  cordially  by  the  hand ;  Eliza  ex- 
tended to  him  hers  with  that  charming  kind- 
ness and  simplicity  which,  in  one  single  instant, 
embodied  all  the  tender  associations  which 
Solomon  had  connected  with  her, — associations 
by  day,  dreams  by  night, — for  ten  long  years. 

Mrs.  Powis,  when  she  went  to  bring  down 
Mrs.  Wynne,  at  the  same  time  ordered  din- 
ner ;  and  scarcely  had  the  mutual  salutation 
passed,  when  the  butler  announced  it.  Thus 
all  the  awkwardness  of  drawing-room  pre- 
liminaries was  avoided;  the  business  of  the 
evening  was  ushered  in  by  the  helping  of  fish, 
the  taking  of  soup,  the  handing  round  of  pat- 
ties, a  glass  of  madeira  and  then  of  champagne, 
till  the  party,  unconsciously  forgetting  all  past 
events,  except  pleasing  ones,  and  avoiding  all 
topics  the  least  calculated  to  produce  agita- 
tion, became,  in  half  an  hour,  first  at  home,  in 
half  an  hour  more  quite  cheerful,  and  in 
another  half  hour  quite  happy  and  gay. 

Mrs.    Wynne    unconsciously   resumed    her 
Llangollen    style  of  intimacy  with  Solomon; 
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and,  though  so  feeble,  was  so  far,  on  this  even- 
ing, animated,  as  to  surprise  her  friends,  and 
to  delight  Eliza. 

Her  mother  congratulated  Solomon  very 
unfeignedly  on  the  eclair -cissement  which  had 
taken  place ;  and  spoke  of  the  strange  and 
accidental  manner  in  which  they  had  met. 
She  concluded  by  asking  him,  with  some  badi- 
nage, how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  he  had 
come  to  land  at  Doctor  Rubhim's, — how  it 
was  possible  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  so  im- 
pregnated with  noxious  vapours  ? 

Solomon  smiled.  He  replied  that  he  got 
into  the  establishment  of  Doctor  Rubhim, 
pretty  much  as  Gil  Bias  did  into  that  of  Doc- 
tor Sangrado. 

Solomon  had  never  exulted  in  his  wealth, 
and  though  he  never  obtruded  on  others  the 
subject  of  his  poverty,  he  never  blushed  to 
own,  or  even,  on  fitting  occasions,  to  make  a 
jest  of  it. — "  I  thought  it  better/'  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  himself  to  Mrs.  Wynne, 
"  to  enter  upon  the  medical  profession  (here 
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he  gave  a  significant  look)  than  to  stand  in 
the  market-place  all  the  day  idle.  Idleness 
is  at  best  but  sorry  occupation ;  and  it  pro- 
vides nothing  for  the  wants  of  humanity. 
These  wants,  when  accumulated,  come  to  be 
termed  necessity :  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention  :  invention  is  the  parent  of  fortune  ; 
and  fortune,  you  know,  Mrs.  Wynne,  is  the 
goddess  adored  by  the  whole  world. 

"  Necessity,  then,  took  me  to  Doctor  Rub- 
him's.  If  she  has  not  yet  begotten  in  me 
invention,  she  has  convinced  me  of  the  general 
truth  of  the  adage  by  the  case  of  my  principal ; 
and  she  has  shown  me,  to  demonstration,  how 
highly  favoured  a  votary  he  is  of  her  grand- 
daughter Fortune. 

"  I  fear  I  am  doomed  to  follow  this  goddess 
afar  off,  unless  I  can  take  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  Doctor  Rubhim,  and  by  the  study  of 
it  imbue  myself  with  the  ingenuity  which  so 
remarkably  distinguishes  him." 
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Mrs.  Wynne  smiled  and  said,  "  That  is  a 
flight  to  which  you  can  scarcely,  I  think,  ex- 
pect to  soar,  Mr.  Seesaw." 

Solomon  replied  that  he  was  only  yet  in  his 
apprenticeship  ;  that  it  was  scarcely  fair,  after  a 
three  months'  trial,  to  expect  too  much,  and  not 
over  generous  to  damp  his  ardent  expectations 

The  party  was  now  in  great  good  spirits, — 
not  a  little  fostered  by  Solomon's  nonchalance, 
as  to  his  lost  fortune  and  present  situation. 

"  May  I  inquire,  Mr.  Seesaw,"  asked  Eliza, 
1 '  what  department  you  occupy  in  the  establish- 
ment?" 

*  Vice  -  superintendent  -  general,  aide  de 
camp,  and  master  of  ceremonies,"  answered 
Solomon. 

Thus  in  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  did  the 
conversation  flow,  till  the  ladies  retired, — 
Mrs.  Wynne  in  better  spirits  than  she  had 
for  a  long  time  enjoyed, — Eliza,  with  a  placid 
halo  upon  her  countenance,  telling  rather  of 
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the  beams  of  pleasure  which  were  playing 
upon  her  heart,  than  expressing  any  obvious 
demonstration  of  joy, — and  Mrs.  Powis,  ani- 
mated by  a  feeling,  ever  delightful  to  a 
generous  mind,  that  of  seeing  her  friends  all 
at  their  ease,  and  perfectly  at  home. 

Mr.  Powis  and  Solomon  were  left  alone.  A 
pause  ensued ;  but  Mr.  Powis,  with  that 
address  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  for  which 
he  had  always  been  conspicuous, — now,  too, 
with  that  mellowed  kindness  which,  in  him, 
had  become  a  second  nature,  soon  broke  in 
upon  the  silence,  by  helping  Mr.  Seesaw  to  a 
glass  of  claret,  and  then  asking  him  how  he 
had  liked  his  interview  with  the  ladies. 

Solomon  had  never  been  so  happy  as  he 
then  was.  He  contemplated,  with  a  trium- 
phant heart,  his  character  vindicated.  He 
saw  Eliza  ingenuous,  beautiful,  and  affection- 
ate ;  he  found  Mrs.  Wynne  almost  as  kind  as 
she  had  been  at  Llangollen  ;  and  he  had  made 
a  new   and    estimable    acquaintance    in    Mr. 
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Powis,  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  answer  of 
Solomon  was  unequivocally  indicative  of  his 
glowing  feelings  and  happy  heart.  He  said 
that  that  day's  interview  had  more  than  com- 
pensated for  all  the  sorrow,  mortification,  and 
poverty  with  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
contend  for  the  last  two  years. 

It  should  have  been  observed  before,  that 
Lord  Loftus  was  no  longer  of  Eliza's  suite. 
Tired  of  a  fatiguing  pursuit,  which  had  lasted 
five  years,  with  every  prospect  of  its  lasting 
as  many  more,  and  with  as  little  success,  his 
lordship  had  quitted  Naples  about  a  year 
before  the  Wynnes  came  over  to  Richmond. 

The  field  was  thus  entirely  clear  for  So- 
lomon. 

Mrs.  Wynne  herself,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
a  change  in  Eliza's  feelings,  began  to  think  it 
disingenuous  to  encourage  suitors,  only  in  the 
end  to  disappoint  them  ;  and  Eliza's  antipathy 
to  such  a  system  was  so  decided,  that  Mrs. 
Wynne  had  retired  almost  from  the   world, 
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even  in  Naples,  during  the  last  year   of  her 
residence  there. 

After  an  hour's  conversation,  in  which  Mr. 
Powis  carefully  avoided  giving  any  opinion  or 
advice  on  Solomon's  case,  they  joined  the 
ladies.  Solomon  seated  himself  on  the  sofa 
between  Eliza  and  her  mother,  and  he  almost 
fancied  himself  once  more  at  the  cottage  in 
Wales. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powis  made  themselves  most 
agreeable.  Eliza  played  some  of  the  finest 
Italian  airs,  and  accompanied  them  by  her 
rich  and  mellow  voice. 

Solomon  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her 
music ;  and,  as  he  admired  her  voice,  her 
taste,  her  execution,  her  beautifully  delicate 
hands,  her  finely  rounded  bust,  and  her  laugh- 
ter-loving, yet  chastened  eye ;  above  all,  as 
he  thought  of  her  long,  faithful,  and  unshaken 
attachment,  under  every  circumstance  calcu- 
lated to  alienate  her  affection, — a  mother's 
opposition,  the    offer   of   a   coronet,  his  own 
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poverty,  and,  last  and  worst  of  all,  his  tra- 
duced character, — when  he  thought  of  all  these 
things,  he  was  lost  in  admiration,  in  grati- 
tude, and  love. 

At  last  the  hour  for  departure  arrived. 

Solomon  said  he  had  arranged  to  be  absent 
from  town  for  two  days,  and  rose  to  go  to  the 
hotel. 

Of  this,  however,  Mr.  Powis  would  by  no 
means  hear ;  but  insisted  on  his  taking  up  his 
quarters  with  him  and  Mrs.  Powis. 

Solomon  did  not  want  much  persuasion  to 
accede  to  this ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Wynnes  should  dine  on  the  following  day 
with  their  friends,  "  to  meet,"  as  Mr.  Powis 
facetiously  said,  "  Mr.  Seesaw." 

What  were  the  dreams  of  Solomon  on 
that  night,  and  even  of  Miss  Wynne,  it  might 
be  allowable  to  reveal ;  for  they  were  both,  if 
tinged  by  ardour,  chastened  by  purity;  but 
as  there  is  matter  enough  to  occupy  their 
waking  and  more  conscious  moments,  I  shall 
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drop  a  veil  over  the  imagery  of  their  slumbers, 
only  saying  that  it  had  the  rare  excellence  in 
a  dream,  while  all  was  happiness,  of  not  ex- 
ceeding the  reality. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Mrs.  Powis 
asked  Solomon  to  take  a  drive. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  the  carriage 
when  she  addressed  him  thus  : — 

"  Mr.  Seesaw,  last  night,  after  Mrs.  Wynne, 
accompanied  by  her  daughter  and  me,  reached 
the  drawing-room,  she  gave  orders  not  to  be 
interrupted  till  she  should  ring.  She  then,  in 
a  very  impressive  manner,  addressed  herself 
sometimes  to  me,  sometimes  to  Eliza,  thus  : — 

"  '  My  friend  and  my  child,  I  feel  that  I 
am  fast  going  the  way  of  all  living.  Even 
such  little  exertion  as  that  of  this  evening 
cannot  be  often  repeated.  I  desire,  before  I 
close  my  eyes  in  death,  to  see  you  united, 
Eliza,  to  Mr.  Seesaw. 

M  •  Long  have  I  opposed  this  union,  because 
long   had   I   nattered   myself  that    1   should 
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bring  about  one  of  a  higher  order.  I  have 
been  mistaken  ;  and,  having  persisted  in  this 
mistake  for  nearly  ten  years,  notwithstanding 
the  daily  evidence  I  have  had,  of  the  impro- 
bability of  my  views  ever  being  realized,  I 
desire  no  longer, — no,  not  a  day,  especially  as 
I  see  that  the  health  and  happiness  of  her 
that  is  dearest  to  me  in  the  world  are  at 
stake, — I  desire  not  a  day  longer  to  with- 
hold my  consent  from  her  marriage  with  the 
man  of  her  heart 

"  '  To  you,  Eliza,  for  the  honourable  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  kept  your  promise  to 
me  on  this  subject,  I  feel  not  less  indebted 
than  to  Solomon,  for  the  scrupulous  manner 
in  which  he  has  abstained  from  urging  his 
suit,  even  when  he  had  a  fortune  equal  to  your 
own,  which,  having  first  laid  at  your  feet,  he 
eventually  lost,  in  his  endeavour  to  increase  it 
for  your  sake. 

"  '  This  leads  me  to  the  pecuniary  consider- 
ations of  the  case. 
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"  '  Your  fortune,  from  a  hundred  thousand, 
has  increased,  by  the  addition  of  several 
legacies  and  accumulation  of  interest,  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

" '  This  I  will  settle  upon  you  and  Solomon 
jointly,  with  entire  control  of  it  to  the  sur- 
vivor. No  conditions  shall  bind  you,  no 
looking  to  third  and  fourth  generations  tie  up 
in  your  hands  the  little  I  have  to  give.  If  you 
have  children,  I  know  you  will  do  equal-handed 
justice  among  them  all,  and  not,  from  the 
wretched  vanity  of  laying  the  foundation  of 
what  is  called  a  family  (a  family  of  heirs  to  the 
grave),  rob  your  younger  children  in  order  to 
gorge  your  first-born. 

"  '  Here  is  no  entail ;  therefore  no  such  ne- 
cessity ,  and  I  have  too  much  confidence  both 
in  your  good  feelings  and  in  Mr.  Seesaw's 
good  sense  to  think  it  necessary  to  say  one 
word  more  on  this  subject. 

"  '  Solomon,  I  know,'  continued  Mrs.  Wynne, 
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1  objects  to  come  into  my  family  as  your  hus- 
band, a  pauper,  as  he  styles  himself;  but  I  am 
sure  our  dear  friend  Mrs.  Powis,  and  her  kind 
and  judicious  husband,  will  be  able  to  over- 
come all  his  scruples  on  that  score,  when  they 
assure  him,  as  I  give  them  full  authority  to  do, 
that  I  look  upon  myself  as  the  sole  cause  of 
the  loss  of  that  patrimony  so  munificently 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  friend.  In  making 
over  to  him  and  my  daughter,  jointly,  a  fortune 
of  a  like  amount,  I  am  doing  no  more  than 
making  restoration  of  that  which,  but  for  me, 
would  never  have  been  embarked,  and  conse- 
quently never  lost  in  trade. 

"  Here,"  continued  Mrs.  Powis,  "  Mrs 
Wynne  concluded  her  speech,  at  once  peni- 
tential, ingenuous,  and  noble.  It  far  more 
than  atoned,  in  Elizas  mind,  for  all  previous 
opposition  to  her  suitor;  and  raised,  indeed, 
her  mother  so  immeasurably  at  once  in  her 
affection  and  respect  as  to  make  her,  for  once 
in  her  life,  truly  proud, — and  that  in  the  best 
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sense  of  the  word, — to  be  the  child  of  such  a 
parent." 

"You  need  not  doubt,  Mr.  Seesaw.1'  conti- 
nued Mrs.  Powis,  "that  I  undertook  for  all 
with  the  most  unfeigned  alacrity.  Now  you 
have  the  whole  story,  I  must  say  I  consider  you 
one  of  the  happiest  of  men,  and  that  if  you 
hesitate,  for  a  moment,  on  the  score  of  your 
want  of  fortune  to  complete  the  alliance,  forth- 
with, I  can  only  say  that  it  will  give  both  Mr. 
Powis  and  me,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wynne,  a  notion 
of  the  importance  you  attach  to  mere  pecuniary 
matters,  which  none  of  us  are  at  present  pre- 
pared to  believe  you  do.  Where  you  have  a 
soul  so  generous  and  noble  as  Mrs.  Wynne's 
to  deal  with,  a  heart,  affection,  and  constancy 
like  Eliza's  to  call  your  own, — who,  with  the 
least  magnanimity  of  spirit,  is  there,  that  would 
for  an  instant  demur  upon  a  feeling  which  you 
will  permit  me  to  call,  in  all  candour,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  false  pride  ! 

"  You  may  dignify  it,  if  you  will,  with  the 
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name  of  disinterestedness  ;  but,  believe  me,  it 
is  no  better  than  the  paltry  thing  designated 
by  those  two  monosyllables.  Pride  at  all,  is 
bad ;  false  pride  is  not  only  bad,  it  is  low." 

The  truth  is,  that  Mrs.  Powis  might  have 
spared  herself  a  good  deal  of  her  rhetorical 
appeal  to  Solomon ;  for  the  interview  of  yes- 
terday had  so  completely  riveted  his  affections 
on  Eliza  as  to  convince  him  that,  but  for 
her,  life  would  become  one  dreary  blank, — hope 
a  phantom, — enjoyment  a  nonentity,  and  even 
peace  "  vox  et  prseterea  nihil." 

He  not  only,  therefore,  acquiesced  with  joy 
and  gratitude  in  all,  but  begged  of  Mrs. 
Powis  to  drive  at  once  to  Glenlyon  House, 
that  he  might  for  the  first  time  salute  Eliza  as 
his  affianced  bride,  and  give  utterance  to  Mrs. 
Wynne  of  his  lively  sense  of  her  noble  conduct 

To  Glenlyon  House  they  went.  There, 
in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Powis,  Mrs.  Wynne, 
reclining  on  the  sofa,  placed  Eliza's  hand 
within    Solomon's,   and  said,  u  Be  happy,  my 
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children,  oh  !  be  happy.  Thank  God  I  have 
been  permitted  to  perform  one  act  of  justice  in 
my  life."  She  then  gave  them  her  blessing  as 
they  knelt  by  her  couch,  and  shed  upon  them 
both  the  tears  of  an  affectionate  mother,  through 
which  there  beamed  the  placid  smile  of  peace, 
happiness,  contentment, — dignified  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  performed  a  just  and 
noble  action. 

That  day  the  small  but  supremely  happy 
group  dined  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Powis.  All 
restraint  as  to  the  relation  in  which  the  par- 
ties stood  to  each  other  was  now  gone.  Mrs. 
Wynne  rallied,  even  in  the  midst  of  increasing 
exertion ;  Eliza  seemed  like  one  restored  in  a 
day  from  languid  fever  to  blooming  health  and 
exhilarated  spirits ;  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powis 
sat  by,  in  the  indulgence  of  that  delightful 
principle  of  our  nature  which  exults  in  the 
happiness  of  others,  and  especially  in  that 
which  ourselves  have  been  instrumental  in 
promoting. 
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After  an  evening  spent  without,  it  might  be 
almost  said,  a  grain  of  alloy,  the  party  broke 
up :  Mr.  Powis  drove  Solomon  to  town  next 
day  ;  and  what  thenceforward  occurred  will  be 
duly  and  faithfully  told. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Preparations  for  a  denouement. 

As  Solomon  drove  to  town  with  Mr.  Powis, 
all  restraint  being  now  removed,  and  the 
latter  being  empowered,  in  conjunction  with 
Mrs.  Powis,  to  arrange  and  transact  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  solemnization  of  the 
forthcoming  nuptials,  Mr.  Powis  spoke,  at 
once  with  the  affection  of  a  parent,  the  autho- 
rity of  a  guardian,  the  delicacy  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  the  feeling  of  a  warm-hearted 
friend,  on  everything  connected  with  Solo- 
mon's future  plans  and  prospects. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Mr.  Powis,  "  you 
are  to  consider  yourself  master  now  of    five 
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thousand  a-year,  which,  at  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Wynne,  will  become  seven  thousand.  I  say 
master  of  five  thousand,  for  Eliza  positively 
refuses  to  receive  one  farthing  of  the  settle- 
ment to  be  made  but  at  your  hands.  No  ar- 
gument will  prevail,  no  reasoning  will  have 
any  effect  in  turning  her  from  this  view  of  the 
case.  She  insists  upon  it  that  she  was  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  your  first  fortune,  and 
will  accept,  while  you  live,  of  no  control  over 
the  second." 

Mr.  Powis  spoke  with  such  a  combination 
of  savoir  /aire  and  authority,  that  Solomon 
listened  with  wonder,  but  acquiescence,  even 
to  what  most  confounded  him.  Without  al- 
lowing time  for  a  reply,  Mr.  Powis  took  out 
of  his  pocket  a  cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds 
upon  Mrs.  Wynne's  banker,  and,  with  the 
single  request  that  Solomon  would  that  day 
leave  Doctor  Rubhim,  desired  that  he  might 
dispose  of  it  with  exclusive  reference  to  his 
own  personal  wants  and  altered  position 
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M  I  promised,"  said  Solomon,  "  to  give 
Doctor  Rubhim  six  months'  notice  before 
leaving  him." 

"  And  that  promise,"  replied  Mr.  Powis, 
"you  must,  by  all  means,  keep, — unless, — 
mark,  unless, — you  can  obtain  the  relinquish- 
ment of  its  fulfilment  from  that  gentleman. 
But  if  you  will  place  at  my  disposal  fifty 
guineas  of  that  cheque,  and  leave  to  my 
diplomacy  the  arrangement  for  your  emanci- 
pation, I  have  little  doubt  but  I  shall  get  you 
manumitted  this  very  day." 

"  Next  to  having  brought  me  back  to  the 
company  and  affection  of  Eliza,"  said  Solomon, 
"  you  will  do  me  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
favours  by  extricating  me,  without  any  breach 
of  honour,  from  the  establishment  in  Quack- 
ville  Street.  Not,''  he  continued,  "  that  I 
have  anything  personally  disrespectful  to  say 
of  Doctor  Rubhim.  Quite  the  reverse;  he 
has  behaved  to  me  exceedingly  well.  But  I 
neither  like  his   principles  nor  his  practice; 
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and  have  felt,  ever  since  I  understood  the 
one  and  saw  the  other,  as  if  I  were  aiding  and 
abetting  a  system  founded  on  our  suscepti- 
bility of  delusion.  Where  health  is  at  stake, 
this  susceptibility  is  very  great,  and  it  is  sup- 
ported, in  the  present  case,  if  not  by  the  dis- 
ingenuousness  of  the  practitioner,  yet  by  his 
proud  disdain,  at  once  of  the  admonitions  ad- 
ministered by  want  of  success  in  his  cures,  and 
by  the  yet  less  excusable  contempt  for  the 
principles  and  practice  of  all  the  great  and 
good  men  who,  by  the  labour  of  their  whole 
lives,  have  augmented  medical,  science,  and 
alleviated  bodily  anguish." 

a  Go  to  Quackville  Street,"  said  Mr.  Powis, 
stopping,  for  a  moment,  the  coachman,  "  to 
Doctor  Kubhim's." 

Mr.  Powis's  servant  knocked  the  knocker, 
and  rang  the  bell,  with  all  the  authority  of 
the  footman  of  a  person  of  distinction.  On 
that  gentleman's  sending  up  his  card,  the 
Doctor  immediately  admitted  him  to  an 
audience  in  his  private  chamber. 
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"  I  am  come  this  time/'  said  Mr.  Powis,  as 
he  entered,  "  on  a  matter  of  real  business." 

Doctor  Rubhim  smiled  and  bowed,  and 
handed  a  chair. 

"  What  is  your  complaint  ?"  he  again  me- 
chanically inquired. 

"  Still,  no  complaint,"  answered  Mr.  Powis, 
"  I  am  only  come  on  an  embassy  from  a  friend 
of  mine." 

"  Ah !"  said  Doctor  Rubhim,  "  from  the 
lady,  no  doubt,  who  was  here  the  other  day  ?" 

"  Not  from  her,"  replied  Mr.  Powis  ;  and, 
without  further  ceremony,  he  opened,  as  far 
as  it  was  necessary  Doctor  Rubhim  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  it,  the  nature  of  his 
mission. 

Then,  asking  Doctor  Rubhim  for  pen  and 
ink,  Mr.  Powis  drew  a  cheque  for  fifty  gui- 
neas. With  this  document  in  his  hand,  he 
addressed  the  Doctor  thus  : — 

"  I  know  that  Mr.  Seesaw  is  bound  to  give 
you   six  months'  notice   before   he   can   leave 
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you ;  but,  perhaps,  under  the  interesting,  and 
at  any  rate  novel  circumstances  stated,  you 
will  agree  to  accept  this  trifle,  and  allow  him 
to  leave  your  house  to-day." 

Doctor  Rubhim  opened  his  astonished  eyes 
on  the  cheque,  rose  from  his  chair,  and  bowed 
respectfully  to  Mr.  Powis.  Putting  the  little 
bit  of  paper  in  his  pocket,  the  Doctor  said  he 
should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to  throw  any  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  Mr.  Seesaw's  advancement 
in  life. 

He  concluded  by  a  rhetorical  flourish  in 
praise  of  the  whole  cardinal  virtues,  of  which 
he  said  Mr.  Seesaw  was  the  living  deposi- 
tory ;  and  in  ten  minutes  after  that,  Solo- 
mon, having  not  much  luggage  to  pack,  was 
once  more  in  Mr.  Powis's  carriage,  driving 
from  Doctor  Rubhim's  establishment  for  ever. 
Mr.  Powis  was  not  only  an  expert  diplomatist, 
but,  what  is  much  more  rare,  an  expeditious 
one. 

"  I  have  another  thing  very  much  at  heart,"" 
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said  Solomon  to  his  friend,  "  and  if  you  will 
drive  and  let  us  take  luncheon  at  any  hotel 
you  like,  I  will  tell  you,  as  shortly  as  I  can, 
what  it  is." 

Once  more  pulling  the  string, — 

"  Drive,"  said  the  venerable  and  kind- 
hearted  Mr.  Powis  to  the  coachman,  "to  the 
Hotel  Sabloniere  in  Leicester  Square." 

There,  asking  for  two  basins  of  soup, — 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  Solomon,  "  what  have 
you  to  say  ?" 

"  This,"  answered  Solomon.  "  I  have  two 
much  esteemed  friends — in  prison.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  see  them  lately  from  a  want 
of  means.  They  are  both  confined  for  small 
sums, — the  one  for  a  hundred,  the  other  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

"  I  should  like,  above  all  things,  that  the 
first  fruits  of  my  good  fortune  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  liberating  of  them ;  and  this  very 
day  I  desire  to  announce  to  them  that  to- 
morrow they  will,  like  myself,  be  free." 
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Solomon  shortly  related  to  his  friend  the 
stories  of  Mr.  Ironside  and  of  Mr.  Waste- 
paper. 

"  The  intention  of  liberating  them,"  said 
Mr.  Powis,  ft  does  credit  to  your  feelings  ; 
and  but  that  I  have  neither  the  power  nor  the 
desire  to  dictate  to  you  how  you  shall  spend 
your  own  money,  I  should  say,  by  all  means 
go  and  set  at  liberty  your  friends. 

"  Only  remember  that  you  must  get  your 
cheque  cashed.  Take  my  carriage,  and  I  will 
wait  here  till  you  return ;  when  we  can  both 
proceed  to  Richmond  to  dinner." 

" Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  Solomon.  "I  would 
rather  remain  in  town  to-night,  and,  great  as 
the  attractions  at  Richmond  are,  cheer  my 
friends  in  the  Marshalsea  with  my  company. 
I  must  not  forget,  in  the  midst  of  my  own 
splendid  fortune,  and  complete  happiness,  the 
misery  of  those  with  whom  I  sincerely  sym- 
pathise, and  who,  far  more  deserving  than 
myself,  have  so  very  few  sources  of  comfort  or 
alleviation. 
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"  I  will  take  a  cab  to  the  Marshalsea ;  and, 
after  having  escorted  my  friends  out  of  that 
sad  abode  to-morrow,  will  join  your  dinner- 
party at  Richmond.  I  will  go  there  on  the 
outside  of  one  of  the  coaches." 

So  it  was  arranged.  Mr.  Powis  returned  to 
his  family,  of  which  the  Wynnes  made  a  com- 
ponent part;  and  Solomon,  after  getting  money 
for  his  cheque  at  the  banking-house  of  Coutts, 
buttoned  his  pocket  upon  his  thousand 
pounds,  and  sped,  with  the  rapidity  of  cab 
conveyance,  and  with  the  buoyancy  of  being 
on  a  joyful  errand,  to  the  Borough. 

He  there  found  his  friends  living  with  the 
placidity  of  philosophers,  but  the  scantiness 
and  privation  of  prisoners.  Before  entering 
the  precincts  of  their  confinement,  he  had 
ordered  an  excellent  dinner  from  a  neighbour- 
ing  hotel ;  while  they  were  prepared,  the 
author  to  eat  his  sprats,  and  Mr.  Ironside 
to  dine  upon  his  sausages. 

"  Stop/'  said  Solomon,  "  you   shall  neither 
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of  you  feast  your  fastidious  palates  on  the 
sumptuous  fare  you  have  ordered, — 

'  Omnis  saturatio  mala.' 

Leave  your  own  savoury  dishes,  and  consent 
for  once  to  partake  of  my  more  homely  fare. 
It  will  do  you  a  great  deal  more  good." 

While  they  were  waiting  for  this  "  homely 
fare,"  in  the  "  chummage"  of  Mr.  Ironside, 
Solomon  briefly  related  to  them  his  unexpected 
change  of  fortune. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ironside  congratulated  him 
with  all  the  ease  of  persons  who  made  not 
much  account  of  fortune,  but  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  friends  who  participated  most 
sincerely  in  the  adjuncts  which  in  this  case 
accompanied  it. 

Mr.  Wastepaper,  shaking  Solomon  cordially 
by  the  hand,  said,  quoting  at  once  from  the 
'  Sacred  Oracles,'  and  from  Shakspeare, 
i!  Herein  do  I  rejoice,   and  will  rejoice,1'  that 

"Now  is  the  winter  of  our  dis:ontent 
Made  glorious  summer." 
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Solomon  had  scarcely  time  to  tell  his  friends 
that  ere  to-morrow's  dawn  they  should  once 
more  be  free.  He  informed  them  that  he  had 
deposited  with  the  Marshal  the  amounts  of 
their  respective  debts,  and  employed  an 
attorney  to  arrange  the  whole  matter,  when, 
smoking  from  the  hotel,  came  one  dish  after 
another,  followed  by  champagne,  claret,  port, 
and  madeira,  till  the  party  in  the  Marshalsea 
became,  perhaps,  the  happiest  party  in  all 
London. 

Solomon's  heart  was  dilated  to  the  utmost 
stretch  of  philanthropic  enjoyment ;  the  hearts 
of  his  friends  to  the  highest  pitch  of  gratitude. 
Poor  Seesaw  felt  as  that,  if  two  such  nights  as 
the  two  last,  the  one  at  Richmond,  and  the 
other  at  the  Marshalsea,  were  to  be  followed  by 
a  third  of  equal  happiness  and  excitement,  he 
never  could  survive  it.  He  said  within  him- 
self, with  the  Swain  in  the  '  Gentle  Shepherd,' 

"  I'm  happy  noo,  ow'r  happy  ;  haud  my  head  ; 
This  gust  o'  pleeshur's  like  to  be  my  dead." 
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But  the  ten  o'clock  bell  rang  ;  and  Solomon 
slily  slipping  a  ten-pound  note  into  the  hand 
of  each  of  his  friends,  ran  down  stairs  with 
well-affected  fear  that  he  should  be  "locked 
in." 

Next  day  his  friends  were  liberated,  and 
Solomon,  knowing  that  even  liberty,  without 
money  is  no  great  boon,  insisted  upon  each  of 
them  taking  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds ; 
which,  he  said,  would  keep  them  going  on, 
until  either  they  could  do  something  for  them- 
selves, or  he  could  do  more  for  them. 

They  blessed  him  with  a  thousand  blessings, 
and,  what  is  better,  with  a  thousand  sincere 
blessings.  They  moved  off  to  a  comfortable 
lodging,  which  they  rented  in  common,  lying 
down  to  sleep  with  that  feeling  of  restraint 
withdrawn,  and  of  liberty  regained,  which,  in 
order  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  paid  for  at 
a  price  which  few  will  be  so  extravagant  as 
to  give, — the  price,  I  mean,  of  incarceration. 

The  next  thing  Solomon  did  was  to  transmit 
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to  his  mother  an  account  of  what  had  taken 
place,  and  to  prepare  her  for  a  journey  to 
London,  that  she  might  be  present  at  his 
marriage. 

He  then  wrote  to  Doctor  Hasty,  now  an 
octogenarian,  begging  that,  as  he  had  baptized 
him  into  a  world  of  trouble,  he  would  come 
and  tie  that  indissoluble  knot,  by  which  the 
cares  of  life,  being  divided  with  another,  be- 
come one  half  the  less.  Last  of  all  he  invited 
Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Macmunny  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony ;  and  he  would  have  had 
Mr.  Hammerin,  but  that  the  grave,  with  all 
his  learning,  had  swallowed  him  up;  and 
blind  Robin,  the  fidler,  but  that  Death  had 
unstrung  his  bow,  and  silenced  his  fiddle. 

Solomon  then  lay  down,  and  dreamt  of  that 
Elysium,  marriage;  at  the  very  portals  of 
which  he  now  was. 

Next  morning  he  set  off  for  Richmond  ;  he 
embraced  Eliza  as  his  betrothed,  and  now  half 
wedded  wife  ;  and  he  spent  two  days,  wandering 
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with  her  along  the  banks  of  the  placid  Thames, 
and  in  viewing  from  some  noble  eminence  its 
silvery  stream. 

The  story  of  Solomon's  varied  fortune,  and 
of  Eliza's  chequered  hopes  and  fears  formed 
alternately  the  topics  of  their  conversation  ; 
while  peeps  into  the  gilded  future  shed  the 
halo  of  contentment  and  of  bliss  over  all  their 
prospective  visions. 

Mrs.  Wynne  was  now  so  rapidly  tending  to 
Mother  Earth,  that  it  was  determined  the 
ceremony  should  take  place  within  a  fort- 
night. 

The  intermediate  time  was  spent  by  Eliza 
and  Mrs.  Powis,  escorted  by  Solomon,  in  an 
every  day  drive  to  Town,  in  order  to  provide 
the  uncountable  necessaries  and  surperfluities 
required  by  a  woman  on  the  most  momentous 
occasion  of  her  life. 

Mr.  Powis  introduced  to  his  Club,  Solomon's 
name,  so  supported,  as  to  insure  his  election  as 
a  member  of  it ;  and  the  late  Lord  Beauclerk 
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began  to  pave  the  way  for  his  jiroteges  admis- 
sion to  the  society  of  his  most  valued  friends. 

Never  was  a  family  circle  more  complete,  or 
more  completely  happy,  than  that  of  the  two 
families, — the  Powises  and  the  Wynnes. 

Bright,  but  transient  flushes  overspread  the 
cheek  of  Mrs.  Wynne ;  and  the  winter  of  her 
daughter's  health  and  beauty,  like  the  spring 
around  them,  approached  every  day  to  more 
glorious  summer.  Her  cheek  took  the  tinge 
of  the  most  delicate  rose, — her  fading  com- 
plexion of  the  brightest  lily.  Her  attenuated 
frame  shot  into  graceful  elasticity ;  her  droop- 
ing spirits,  watered  by  the  dews  of  kindness 
and  of  love,  shot  up  into  the  bloom  of  refresh- 
ing placidity,  till  they  put  forth  at  length 
the  buds  of  contentment  and  of  joy.  Her 
mind  was  tranquil,  her  heart  at  ease;  and 
the  body,  nursed  by  the  genial  heat,  shed 
forth  at  once  its  native  beauty  and  its  native 
grace. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  Travelling  Party  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Hasty. 

Meantime  all  was  bustle  and  hilarity  in 
Scotland. 

Major  Struttit,  determining  to  be  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  marriage  party,  tricked  him- 
self out  in  a  completely  new  militia  uniform. 

Mrs.  Struttit  came  into  Edinburgh  on  pur- 
pose to  be  handsomely  equipped  at  the  show- 
rooms of  Miss  Bandbox,  the  milliner  in  Princes' 
Street. 

Doctor  Hasty  bought  a  new  suit  of  black 
for  the  occasion,  a  new  cocked-hat,  and  a  new 
umbrella. 

Mr.  Macmunny,  once  more  rising  in  the 
world,  and  still  hoping  to  get  Solomon  as  a 
partner,  decked  out  his  wife  in  almost  primi- 
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live  splendour,  and  his  daughter  too.  He 
was  himself,  poor  man,  though  in  the  ascend- 
ant as  regards  fortune,  very  much  in  the  wane 
as  regards  personal  appearance.  His  pro- 
tuberance was  gone ;  his  scanty  hair  had  given 
place  to  a  wig ;  his  broad  grin  had  settled  into 
a  serious  smile ;  and  the  rubicund  rotundity 
of  his  face  was  superseded  by  a  rather  elon- 
gated and  pallid  aspect. 

Nevertheless,  the  Major  and  Mrs.  Struttit 
trundled  with  in  innumerable  trunks  from 
Ficklegate ;  the  Macmunnys  with  many  heavy 
boxes  on  the  coach  from  Glasgow  ;  and  Doctor 
Hasty,  punctual  to  a  moment,  congregated  on 
the  pier  of  Newhaven  at  five  o'clock  p.m. 
precise. 

"Bless  me,"  said  Mrs.  Macmunny,  as  she 
arrived,  wiping  her  porous  forehead  with  a 
not-over-pure  white  handkerchief;  "  bless  me, 
what  a  het  day  it  is  !  I  declare  that  the  stour 
an1  sun,  an'  awfu'  paceo'  the  horses,  has  amaist 
confounded  me." 
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Mrs.  Struttit  was  about  to  add  a  rejoinder* 
and  a  sympathetic  lamentation,  when  Doctor 
Hasty,  taking  out  his  watch,  said  angrily  and 
emphatically,  "  It's  past  five  ;  let's  go  on  board, 
or  the  steamer  will  be  off  without  us." 

Down  they  hurried  to  the  boat,  Doctor 
Hasty  leading  the  way. 

Major  Struttit,  afraid  of  his  new  red  coat 
and  silver  epaulettes  being  splashed  by  the 
spray  which  was  dashing  against  the  stairs  of 
the  pier,  took  leave  to  unbundle  a  boat  cloak 
fastened  to  the  top  of  his  portmanteau.  Be- 
fore he  could  get  it  undone,  Doctor  Hasty  was 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  the  boatmen, 
respecting  the  Major's  red  coat  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  Doctor's  black  one,  were  waiting 
patiently  Major  Struttit's  time. 

'.'  Shove  off,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  Oo'  na',  Sir,"  said  the  steersman,  "  we 
canna'  do  that  till  the  offisher  comes." 

Out  came  the  watch.  "  Don't  you  see," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  that  it's  past  five  ?" 
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"  We  canna'  help  that,"  replied  the  man  ; 
"  there's  nae  fear  o'  her  gauin'  without  ye.  We 
canna'  leave  a  field  offisher  ahint  us." 

Doctor  Hasty  stamped,  till  he  nearly  upset 
the  boat.  The  ladies  screamed,  and  the  boat- 
man said,  "  'Od,  Sir,  I  wunner  ye  ha'e  nae  mair 
respec'  for  ye're  claith,  nor  to  frighten  puir 
women  at  this  rate,  an'  to  hurry  a  gentleman 
that's  maybe  been  fechtin'  in  his  country's 
cause  when  ye  was  only  garrin'  your  parreesh- 
ioners  sleep  in  their  seats." 

"  Don't  you  see,"  said  Doctor  Hasty,  "  that 
it's  past  five  o'clock  ?  If  you  don't  row  off  this 
moment,  I'll  mak'  ye  pay  the  forfeit  money  o' 
every  passenger  in  the  boat." 

"  Very  weel  said,"  putting  in  his  word, 
added  Mr.  Macmunny  ;  "  punctuality's  the 
soul  o'  tred,  especially  whar'  steam  naviga- 
tion's concerned." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Macmunny,  looking 
significantly  at  Mrs.  Struttit,  "  What  gart  the 
Major  put  on  his  finery  for  a  sea  voyage.     Nae 
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dou't  some  folk's  unco'  proud  o'  their  rank, 
though  it  only  be  in  the  militia. 

Here,  fortunately,  Major  Struttit  stepped 
into  the  boat,  but  unfortunately,  while  setting 
his  foot  on  one  of  the  benches,  he  slipped, 
rolled  in  the  water  that  had  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  skiff,  and  was  drenched  by  a 
spray,  which,  at  that  moment,  overwashed  the 
little  vessel.  Doctor  Hasty  wiped  his  spencer, 
put  up  his  watch,  and  had  his  leg  half  out 
of  the  boat,  when  it  shoved  off,  and  left  him 
with  a  narrow  escape  of  jumping,  in  his  hurry 
and  his  anger,  into  a  briny  grave. 

They  reached  the  steamer,  where  they  were 
still  hoisting  in  bullocks,  sheep,  and  bales  of 
merchandise. 

"Why  is  she  not  under  weigh?"  said  the 
Doctor,  pointing  to  the  hand  of  his  watch,  at  a 
quarter  past  five. 

"Toot,"  replied  the  captain,  "dinna'  fash 
me  wi'  ony  o'  your  nonsense.  Do  ye  think 
you  re  the  only  passenger  on  buird?" 
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The  Doctor  walked  up  and  down  the  deck 
at  a  prodigious  and  most  fidgetty  pace ;  and 
the  vessel  not  getting  under  weigh  till  six 
o'clock,  he  declared  it  one  of  the  most  awful 
infringements  on  punctuality  of  which  he  had 
ever  heard. 

He  was  absolutely  sulky,  and  would  not 
speak  a  word  till  next  day  at  dinner,  when 
good  wine  and  warm  soup  warming  his  inner 
man,  he  condescended  to  a  smile,  and  said, 
rather  facetiously,  "  that  though  man's  in- 
genuity had  invented  steam,  his  perversity 
was  a  '  stop  her  to  the  regularity  of  its  opera- 
tion." 

At  length  the  party  arrived  at  Blackwall; 
and  Doctor  Hasty,  having  heard  a  great  deal 
of  white  bait,  ordained  (and  his  ordination  was 
law)  that  they  should  sup  on  it  that  night. 
They  did  ;  and  all  light  as  the  diet  is,  yet  the 
worthy  doctor  so  managed  to  replenish  himself 
with  it,  and  to  assuage  his  thirst  with  draught 
ale  (the  first  he  had  ever  tasted)  that  he  went 
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into  dock  (that  is,  went  to  bed)  in  his  favourite 
trim, — well  ballasted  and  half-seas-over. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  party  should  set  out 
in  two  post  chaises  next  morning,  at  eight 
o'clock,  for  Richmond. 

No  replenishment  of  which  Doctor  Hasty 
was  ever  guilty,  superseded,  even  in  his  sleep- 
ing moments  his  engrossing  considerations  of 
the  value  of  time. 

Long  before  the  appointed  hour,  he  had 
digested  his  bait,  and  exuded  his  ale.  Break- 
fast was  ordered  at  half  past  seven  ;  and  down, 
at  that  moment,  with  his  watch  in  his  hand, 
he  came  to  the  breakfast-room. 

But  oh !  confusion  unutterable.  Not  a 
housemaid  or  waiter  were  up.  His  whole 
party  were  still  reclining  upon  their  downy 
pillows.  Boots  alone  was  a-stir.  Himself  and 
Doctor  Hasty,  like  two  restless  and  unquiet 
spirits,  walked  up-stairs  and  down-stairs, 
stalked  about  the  long,  lugubrious  passages ; 
and    when    the    one    met   the    other,    Boots 
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civilly  asked  the  Doctor  for  his  shoes  to  clean, 
while  the  Doctor  answered,  with  a  snarl, — 
•*  A  pretty  time  of  the  morning,  this,  to  come 
for  my  shoes;  why,  I  have  been  dressed  for 
the  last  hour  and  a  half." 

Hereupon  Boots  waxed  impudent ;  and  said, 
"  that,  from  the  state  in  which  he  had  seen 
his  reverence  go  to  bed,  he  thought  he  was 
the  last  of  the  whole  party  likely  to  get  up 
at  such  an  hour." 

Boots  then  told  the  Doctor  not  to  "fluster" 
himself;  for  that  he  had  been  fifteen  years  in 
the  house;  and  never  in  all  that  time  had 
seen  breakfast  served  before  nine  o'clock. 

The  Doctor  was  dumfounded ;  and  said  he 
would  not  live  in  England, — no,  not  if  they 
would  give  him  a  Bishopric. 

He  then  went  out  and  loitered  away  his 
time  in  sullen  dudgeon  about  the  docks, 
returning  every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  inn, 
to  see  how  things  were  going  on.  But  not, 
sure  enough,  as  Boots  had  prophesied,  did  he 
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see  the  breakfast  laid  till  nine  o'clock  ;  and  it 
was  half  an  hour  after  that  before  the  party 
was  assembled  to  partake  of  it.  Of  course  the 
Doctor  (being  in  great  dudgeon,)  did  not  speak 
a  word ;  but  he  stuffed  away  white  bait,  for  which 
he  seemed  to  have  contracted  an  uncommon 
affection.  He  asked  the  waiter  if  he  knew 
what  was  the  Latin  for  fish.  The  waiter  con- 
fessed he  was  no  scholar. — "  You  stupid  ass," 
said  Doctor  Hasty,  "  there's  no'  a  waiter  in  a' 
Scotland  that  wudna'  hae  tell't  me  that  it's 
whiskey.  Gang  awa'  ye  dolt,  an'  bring  me  a 
glass  o't." 

Off  went  the  waiter,  back  came  the  waiter, 
and  soon  Doctor  Hasty  sent  after  his  fish 
a  clear  definition  to  them  of  what  was  their 
classical  name. 

There  was  one  good, — one  excellent  quality 
in  Doctor  Hasty.  It  was  this.  However  hot 
his  temper,  it  was  always  cooled  by  ardent 
spirits ;  and  however  crusty  his  disposition,  it 
was  always  mellowed  by  a  glass  of  wine. 
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So,  when  the  white  bait  had  been  latinized, 
though  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  by  that  time, 
the  Doctor  started  for  Richmond  in  the  first 
post-chaise,  and  in  the  greatest  glee  and  good 
humour,  with  Mrs.  Struttit  on  his  right  hand, 
and  Mrs.  Macmunny  on  his  left.  The  rear  was 
brought  up  by  the  Major  in  his  regimentals, 
with  Mr.  Macmunny  on  his  right  hand,  and 
Miss  Macmunny  on  his  left. 

Off  they  posted  to  Richmond,  where  the 
marriage  was  solemnized  on  the  following  day. 

Doctor  Hasty  admired  the  quickness  with 
which  they  changed  horses,  and  the  punctu- 
ality with  which  the  postillions  kept  to  their 
time.     He  became  half  reconciled  to  England. 

The  party  arrived  at  Mrs.  Wynne's,  where 
they  were  received  by  Eliza  and  Solomon  with 
all  due  honours. 

Doctor  Hasty,  especially,  was  gratified  to 
his  heart's  content  by  the  studied  deference 
shown  to  him.  Apartments  had  been  pro- 
vided for  them  all  at  Mrs.  Wynne's ;  and,  in 
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especial  respect  for  Doctor  Hasty,  a  time-piece 
was  placed  in  his  room,  by  which  Solomon 
told  him  all  their  movements  should  be  regu- 
lated. The  Doctor  smiled  ineffable  things  ; 
and,  after  a  luncheon,  and  a  good  long  walk, 
the  party  went  to  dress  for  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Marriage,  the  Honey-moon,  and  the  Conclusion. 

The  tale  of  Solomon  Seesaw  draws  to  a 
close. 

The  Scotch  party,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powis,  Mrs. 
Wynne,  Eliza,  and  Solomon,  all  dined  together 
in  great  festivity  and  glee  on  the  eve  of  the 
nuptials. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  next  day,  by  the  chrono- 
meter in  Doctor  Hasty's  room,  the  marriage 
took  place.     The  servants  were  decorated  with 

white  favours;  the  "select  few,"  invited  to  the 
I 

ceremony,  were  dressed  in  all  their  best ;  the 
bride  was  reluctantly  given  away  by  Mr.  Mac- 
vol.  in.  o 
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munny  ;  Doctor  Hasty,  according  to  the  good 
old  Scotch  fashion,  expended  ten  minutes  pre- 
cise in  the  utterance  of  some  trite  and  unne- 
cessary admonitions  ;  the  party  partook,  after- 
wards, of  a  splendid  dejeane,  provided  by  the 
best  confectioner  in  Richmond ;  and  the  happy- 
couple  drove  off,  in  a  carriage  and  four,  to  pass 
their  honey-moon  in  the  Highlands. 

The  Scotch  party  were  delighted,  as  well 
with  Mrs.  Wynne's  condescension  as  with  her 
hospitality. 

Doctor  Hasty  had  never  drunk  better  wine 
than  he  got  at  Richmond ;  Major  Struttit  had 
never  shown  off  his  red  coat  to  greater  advan- 
tage; Miss  Macmunny  thought  the  English 
more  polished  than  the  Scotch ;  and  Mrs. 
Macmunny  began  to  doubt  whether  there 
were  not  more  elegant  women  in  the  world 
than  even  Mrs.  Leader. 

The  exertion  and  excitement  to  which  Doc- 
tor Hasty  had  been  exposed,  proved  too  much 
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for  him.  He  was  taken  suddenly  ill ;  and  in 
his  eighty -second  year  he  was  staying  at  Mrs. 
Wynne's,  while  yet  the  other  members  of  the 
marriage  party  were  inmates  of  her  house. 

The  worthy  Doctor  felt  himself  going,  and 
said  to  the  physician,  "  Can  you  tell  me  exactly 
when  I  shall  expire  ?" 

"  Not  to  a  minute,"  replied  the  physician. 

"  Then  I  would  not,"  said  Doctor  Hasty, 
"  give  a  fig  for  all  your  medical  knowledge. 
Look  here,  you  tell  me  I  can  scarcely  see  over 
to-morrow.  Noo  I  tell  you,  that  to-morrow,  at 
five  o'clock  p.m.  precisely,  I  mean  to  die." 

Doctor  Hasty  proved  a  true  prophet.  He 
gave  up  the  ghost  at  his  own  specified  time. 

All  the  property  he  left  behind  him  was  five 
hundred  pounds  and  three  tom-cats.  These 
he  bequeathed,  by  a  short  note  of  hand,  to  the 
two  servants  who  had  lived  with  him  for  thirty 
years. 

The    Scotch    party   returned    to    Scotland, 
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after  duly  mourning  for  Doctor  Hasty ;  and, 
"  Hech  me/'  at  parting,  said  Mrs.  Struttit  to 
Mrs.  Wynne,  "  what  a  chequered  warl'  this 
is  !  There  was  Doctor  Hasty,  twa  three  days 
ago  eatin'  his  white  bait,  and  drinkin*  his 
whiskey  as  weel  as  the  best  o'  us. 

"  Puir  man !  whar  is  he  noo  ?  Maybe  the 
worms  is  eatin'  his  body ;  but  God  forbid  I 
should  say  what's  become  o'  his  soul.  Oh, 
Mrs.  Wynne !  Mrs.  Wynne !  this  is  a  weary 
warl' !  an'  if  it  were  nae  for  your  daughter, 
Eliza,  weel  a  wat,  ye  needna'  be  wae  to  leave 
it  yoursei\" 

Mrs.  Wynne  was  obliged  often  to  guess  at 
Mrs.  Struttit's  meaning  rather  than  able  to 
comprehend  it ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  allusion  to  her  coming  dissolution,  con- 
firmed by  a  prophetic  qualm,  was  not  to  be 
misunderstood. 

Mrs.  Wynne  bowed  her  head  on  her  chest, 
and  confessed    that    now    she   had  seen  her 
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daughter  happy,  and  felt  confident  that  Solo- 
mon would  prove  a  kind  husband,  she  had 
nothing  more  for  which  she  much  desired  to 
live. 

She  did  live  to  witness  Solomon's  return  to 
Richmond,  accelerated  by  her  precarious  state 
of  health.  She  gave  the  newly-married  couple 
her  second  benediction, — and  then  expired. 

Solomon  and  Eliza  took  up  their  abode  in 
Richmond,  partly  from  respect  to  Mrs.  Wynne, 
and  partly  to  be  near  their  kind,  and  every 
day  kinder  friends,  the  Powises. 

In  less  than  a  year  Solomon  was  made  a 
happy  father. 

Within  the  same  period,  Mr.  Wastepaper 
published  a  triumphantly  successful  book,  and 
Mr.  Ironside  commenced  an  action  which  he 
gained,  against  a  great  house  in  the  city, 
and  was  thus  restored  to  more  than  his 
primitive  fortune. 

The  wife  of  Don  Comodo  died  without 
issue,  and  cut  her  husband  off  with  his  settle- 
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ment  of  five  hundred  a-year,  leaving  the  rest 
of  her  fortune,  as  a  testimony  of  her  amia- 
bility and  affection  for  her  caro  sposo,  to  a 
second  cousin. 

Thus  I  bring  to  a  close  the  not  long,  but 
eventful,  History  of  the  "  Ups  and  Downs  of 
Solomon  Seesaw." 


THE  END. 
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